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For the Companion. 


KLAT-AWA. 
First Prize Story for Boys. 


Upon a lofty butte, overlooking the Columbia 
River, stood Carlysle Calbeck, curator of the 
Audubon Club. He had left the line of railway, 
and crossed the vast plateau known in Washing- 
ton Territory as the Big Bend Region. 

This plateau is treeless and undulating, seamed 
with deep conlees, or cafions, and often destitute 
of water for great distances. 

Behind him the rolling prairie stretched brown 
and sere to the horizon, withered by a fierce mid- 





summer sun. Before him the Columbia wound 
through ravines, its waters visi- 
ble only in the frequent bends, 
and beyond the river blue wood- 
ed mountains rose majestic, with 
far-reaching masses of shady 
upland forest showing through 
the vistas of the range. 

It was near the close of a July 
day. After long travel over dun 
sods, the sudden mountain pros- 
pect was most inspiring; but 
with still greater pleasure the 
young man discerned a narrow 
fertile valley below him, a creek 
embowered in cottonwoods and 
asps, and something white be- 
side this stream, about three 
miles down the valley. With 
his field-glass Calbeck perceived 
the canvas cover of a ‘“‘prairie 
schooner,” or emigrant wagon, 
and, after gazing about vainly 
for any nearer retreat, descended 
wearily toward it. 

But long before Calbeck could 
reach the wagon, darkness en- 
veloped his path. He was much 
relieved when thé flash of a fire 
called his attention to a wooded 
hollow at his left, where was a 
low log cabin, with chimney of 
mudded sticks, and a strong cor- 
ral of high poles looped together 
with willow withes. 

Before this rude dwelling, 
from forked rods, a kettle swung 
above the fire. Approaching, 
Calbeck saw an old and wrin- 
kled Indian squaw crouching be- 
hind this kettle, watching him 
intently. He knew that he had 
found the abode of a “‘squaw-man,” as whites 
who take Indian wives are called on that far fron- 
tier. He gave her a nod, and laid down his gun, 
his blankets, and his heavy bag. 

‘‘Where go?” asked the squaw, in a soft, musi- 
cal voice; for however old and ugly an Indian 
woman may be, her voice is surely melodious. 

Calbeck swept his arm about him, and replied, 
“Everywhere.” 

He noticed that she had by her side a large, 
bowl-shaped dish of woven reeds, in which lay 
bread and meat; but she offered him nothing. He 
construed this as a token of distrust, for these 
squaws are usually friendly, and prompt to tender 
food, which is their first expression of courtesy. 

A deep voice hailed him gruffly from the cabin. 

‘Vat you vant?” 

This rough salutation surprised the young man, 
for custom in that thinly settled country extends 
hospitality to every belated traveller. He picked 
up his gun and blankets. 

“T wished to stay over night, but I will go far- 
ther if you cannot receive me.” 

Forth from the shadowy cabin plunged a short, 
stout, black-bearded man, dressed in faded army 
blouse and trousers, without a hat, and bearing a 
Winchester rifle. He was about sixty years of 
age, and was evidently a German. He confronted 
Calbeck, and raised his fist in wrathful gesture. 

“T haf lived here twenty-sefen year. I haf got 
no papers aus dem Government United States, but 
I haf squatter’s right. One mile down dis Klat- 
awa Creek haf I staked out twenty year. What 

* for you come now, und build city und such dings 
on my broperty ?” 

Calbeck, astonished, replied, curtly, ‘‘There is 
some mistake. I don’t want your land.” 

“You been mit dese barty here in wagons ?” 
The old man pointed down the creek, where Cal- 
beck had seen the prairie schooner. 





“No. Iam alone,” he replied. 

“T haf five boys in der reservation mit mein 
cattle. Dey is more as six feet tall, und has him 
efery one his Vinchester. Dey come back und 
scalp dese mans. I don’t want no troubles, but 
I shall not haf dese barty on my broperty; und 
dey must go before my boys dey come, else will 
be troubles. But step in; lie away dese gun und 
blanket. You can sthay.” 

Calbeck stayed. He was given a good supper, 
and before the crackling pine in the fireplace that 
evening, while he skinned and soaped the mag- 


pie, ground-squirrel, and rattlesnake which his | 


bag contained, and stuffed them with cotton, he 
listened to the old man’s grievance. 

This squatter’s name was Schattenfels, com- 
monly called now, he said, ‘Old Fels.”” He had 


“Sex. I haf warn dem mit dese!” Fels caught 
up his Winchester rifle, and brandished it. 

‘Perhaps they don’t understand your rights. I 
can explain, and scare them away.” 

The squatter demanded, roughly, ‘‘Vat for 
you come in dese Big Bend ?” 

“T am after birds. I stuff the skins, and set 
them for people East.” 

“Hoo!” The German turned his back upon 
his guest contemptuously. The curator’s state- 
ment seemed trivial, and Fels suspected him of 
| sinister designs. 

As Calbeck placed his fresh specimen carefully 
in the seamless sack, Fels said, ‘“‘Schleep dere!” 
pointing to a rough ladder which led to the loft. 
Calbeck, weary from a long tramp, ascended and, 





Indian trail,a narrow path beaten deep into the 
soil, and worn with hoof-strokes. A mile ahead 
was the covered wagon. 

As Calbeck advanced, he discovered upon a 
knoll at one side a group of five mounted Indians. 
This did not alarm him, as the tribes were all 
reported friendly ; but they were talking and ges- 
ticulating vigorously, and it was plain their topic 
related to the white men. It was apparent, also, 
that the whites did not observe them. 

While Calbeck gazed, the Indians seemed to 
reach a decision, and cantered from the knoll into 
a little hollow, where he could still see them, but 
where they were hidden from the wagon. He 
himself stood under a group of overhanging wil- 
lows, unobserved. 
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penetrated the wilderness thirty years before, and 
taken a squaw wife. 

This relationship gave immunity from Indian 
hostility, and he settled here on Klat-awa Creek, 
where he long since staked out a quarter-section 
of land, eighty rods wide and a mile long, follow- 
ing the course of the stream. This quarter-section 
he had never filed upon, because the region was 
only lately surveyed and opened up to settlement. 
Therefore-he had no certified legal title. 

A week before, several white men, with horses 
and wagon, had arrived upon his land, and were 
now surveying and staking out a town-site along 
the creek below, without regard to his prior occu- 
pancy. 

Calbeck became much interested in this narra- 
tive. The rough log cabin, chinked with mud 
and moss, containing only one apartment besides 


.the shallow loft above, grimy with smoke and 


festooned with dry pumpkin and strings of cured 
venison and salmon; the patient squaw crouched 
by the fire, plaiting mat-work of flatted rushes; 
the squatter, striding across the packed earthen 
floor, gesticulating with excitement, his beard 
awry, and gigantic fitful shadows showing spec- 
tral behind him on the walls,—all these conditions 
lent tragic simplicity and pathos to the story. 

Now Calbeck, although a genial and worthy 
young fellow, had some grave faults not yet out- 
grown. He was apt to imagine that he knew 
more than others, and was sometimes stubbornly 
dictatorial and free to interfere. Stirred by this 
recital, he replied, condescendingly, while laying 
a roll of cotton gently in the skin of the magpie 
to preserve its form at proper tension, “I'll go 
over and see those fellows in the morning, and 
warn them off.’’ 

“So?” The German turned upon him in sur- 
prise and contempt. 

‘‘How many are there?” inquired Calbeck. 


which he found, slept soundly. After breakfast, 
Aull of zeal and undaunted by the suspicions of his 
host, he again repeated his intention to visit the 
intruders and warn them off. 

“I know you go dere,” replied the German, 
grufily, fixing a piercing gaze on the curator’s 
face. ‘You belongs mit dem.” 

“No,” replied Calbeck, earnestly, “I do not 
know them; but they will understand me better 
than they do you. I’ll make them go. Let these 
lie here until I come back.” He pointed to his 
blankets and his bag of specimens. 

The German regarded him in surprise, looking 
at the blankets with a puzzled air, as Calbeck 
shouldered his shot gun, slung his field-glass, and 
went forth. The curator was barely past the 
corral, when he heard Fels speak behind him. 

“Hi, you mans, take dese!” 

From the opposite side of the corral Fels tossed 
the bag and bundle of blankets high over the 
plaited poles. They fell at the young man’s feet. 

“T not haf dese here. You shust take dem. 
You neet not go for me dem wagon to. I mint 
mein own pizness burty well.” 

Calbeck was irritated by this speech and action. 
He stopped a moment, thinking to abandon the 
German’s cause, and keep on with his own work ; 
but he was naturally sanguine, headstrong, and 
kind-hearted. 

He resolved to keep on; to repay Fels’s hospi- 
tality by warning the whites of their peril, and 
inducing them to leave. Then he would return, 
take his baggage, and go. Obstinate in this good 
resolve, he laid the blankets and bag in a corner 
against the poles, and went on. 

Walking directly to the creek, Calbeck followed 
its course. A thin mist hung above the shrub- 
bery. He found the stream swift and noisy, well 
deserving its name, Kiat-awa, which is a Chinook 
| word, meaning “Go,” Along its bank ran an old 








He saw one riding swiftly off behind the knoll, 
following the ravines northward. 
The others had mounted, and 
loping toward him entered the 
trail not far away, and, falling 
into file, went off without hav- 
ing seen him. It needed but a 
close view of their features to 
assure him that these were the 
half-breed sons of Old Fels. 
Tall, swarthy fellows they 
were, with red complexion, Cau- 
casian features, long hair, and 
glittering black eyes. They 
looked ferocious and lawless. 
All wore colored blankets 
wrapped about them, leggings, 
moccasins, and slouch hats. 
Each bore in his right hand a 
rawhide, flail-shaped la-whet or 


whip, short and heavy at both 
ends, with which he pounded his 
horse at every step. ‘lhrust 


through the belt of each rider 
was a repeating rifle, breech up- 
permost, and a wicked-looking 
knife. ‘The horses were cayuses 
or Indian ponies, small, wiry, 
glass-eyed, and restless. 

Calbeck feared that their ar- 
rival might precipitate a bloody 
dispute, and decided to hasten 
on to the camp of the whites. 
As he advanced he saw the 
objects which had excited the 
half-breeds, long rows of short 
stakes sticking in the ground at 
regular intervals, reaching from 
the stream back to the buttes and 
dotting the level a quarter-mile 
onward. 

The whites were in camp, but 
treated Calbeck’s approach with unconcern, sep- 
arating as he drew near. Two men went with 
buckets to the Klat-awa for water. Another 
shouldered a theodolite and started off, accom- 
panied by two companions with staff and chain. 
Two others unrolled a large parchment and spread 
it on the ground. Of the seven men who com- 
posed the party, only two were near the wagon 
when Calbeck arrived. 

They saluted him courteously, and turned again 
to the parchment, which Calbeck perceived was a 
plat of the intended town. This indifference 
seemed strange, for the young man knew that on 
that far border the arrival of any visitor must be 
an event. 

The morning camp-fire still smoked, near by. 
Cooking utensils were strown about. Beneath the 
wagon were straw and blankets, where some of 
the party had slept. 

“The best corner-lots seem to be nearly all 
sold,” said one of the pair bending over the plat. 

‘*Yes,’”’ responded his comrade; ‘‘Senator Jones 
took twenty-one, you know, on Main Street. 
Then there is the bank, which will take a good 
corner, the post-office another, the Methodist 
Church one, and the stage waiting-room one. The 
rest I think we had better retain. Where are you 
from, stranger ?” 

“IT am from Old Fels,” replied Calbeck, grimly. 

He smiled as they looked up ‘rom the plat. He 
understood now the studied unconcern with which 
his approach had been received. They supposed 
him interested in the new town, perhaps a possi- 
ble customer, and wished him to believe that 
others were investing heavily and that a large 
prospective population was already certain, hop- 
ing thus to inveigle him into a purchase. 

Calbeck had seen the wiles by which speculators 
‘*boom” Western towns, and by which large values 
are created out of nothing. He could not be de- 
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ceived, and his manner was both lofty and brusque 
as he looked down sarcastically upon the plat. 

The two men rose instantly and confronted him. 
They were of middle age, shrewd, and energetic. 
Each wore a revolver at his side, and from the 
wagon protruded rifles. Like all of the party, 
they were robust and quick-eyed. . 

“From Old Fels, eh? What do you want?” 

Calbeck found it a little difficult to begin his 
self-imposed task. These were men much his 
superior in age. They were well-equipped and 
bore every external evidence of perfected organi- 
zation and intelligent purpose. They were nearer 
his sympathies than the crude ‘‘squaw-man,” and 
they carried themselves like persons who knew 
their rights and were ready to defend them. 

He hesitated a moment; but it seemed certain 
that Fels was the true owner here. His time-worn 
dwelling, his positive assertions, his simple, albeit 
vigorous, character all made it likely. The cura- 
tor therefore began, in a moderate tone, but with 
an air of authority, ‘‘Fels has been here twenty 
years and has a squatter’s rights. You cannot 
get good title to this ground.” 

“Did Fels send you to say so? Are you warn- 
ing us off?” 

**Yes,’’ Calbeck replied, reluctantly. He felt 
uneasy. He began to fear that he had under- 
taken too much. 

His words acted like magic. The two men with 
buckets hurried back from the creek. The sur- 
veyor and his assistants, who were not out of ear- 
shot, all returned, and a circle of indignant faces 
surrounded the curator. 

A tall, wiry, dark-complexioned man now re- 
torted, fiercely: ‘‘There are men in Cheney who 
have known Fels forty years. He is not a natural- 
ized citizen. He exhausted his rights in Donation 
Lands in Oregon, and he has five other ranches in 
this neighborhood, all of which he claims. We 
have filed over him on this quarter at the land- 
office, and have every legal right here.” 

Calbeck was staggered by this reply. It might 
all be true. It was impossible for him to tell. If 
so, the laws, and perhaps justice, were against 
Fels. He decided to retire at once and let the 
opposing parties decide their own differences. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, sternly, for pride would 
not permit him to change his tone too quickly, 
“Fels has five half-breed sons, just returned from 
the Indian reservation. They will make serious 
trouble if you remain.” 

“Look y’ here!” cried a hoarse voice behind 
Calbeck. An eighth man, hitherto unseen, thrust 
his head and shoulders through the folds of the 
covered wagon. He was a person of massive 
build and positive demeanor. He pointed toward 
the hills and said only one word more, that ex- 
pressive frontier mandate, “Git!” 

The significant tone warned Calbeck to obey. 
Startled and humiliated, he moved off toward 
the brown buttes. 

A voice called after: ““We don’t want any rene- 
gades in this camp. Fellows who favor half- 
breeds better go on the reservation and live!” 

Calbeck hurried on, without retort. The rise 
of the uplands began only a furlong away. He 
had reached the irregular slopes at the foot of the 
hills when Fels appeared on an eminence beyond 
with his four sons, mounted and armed. Fels 
raised his clenched hand and shouted, in Chinook 
jargon, to his recent guest, ‘‘Klat-awa!” 

Calbeck stopped, perplexed by this warning. 
In his eagerness to mediate he had made unneces- 
sary enemies of both parties. Perplexities deep- 
ened into alarm a minute later, when the fifth 
half-breed son appeared suddenly, far up the 
valley, at the head of a band of Indians, and 
simultaneously a long row of mounted natives, 
picturesquely clad in gay blankets and buff buck- 
skin, appeared in file against the brilliant morning 
sky upon the summit of the butte before him. 

It was evident that the half-breeds had come 
that morning from some near camp upon the 
reservation, and, at the summons of Fels’s son, 
had sallied forth to help their friends. 

They were not in war-costume, but each savage 
hore weapons. Erect and stalwart they appeared, 
a band of “Chief Moses’s Indians,” in striking 
contrast with the squalid Spokanes and other in- 
ferior tribes which Calbeck had seen. 

The curator’s first instinct was to get out of 
sight. As he ran down into a clump of sarvis 
bushes near, he glanced back. The whites were 
tumbling their effects into the wagon, and har- 
nessing their wheel-horses. 

Soon a series of wild yells echoed from the hills, 
followed by rifle-shots. Then came a volley from 
the wagon. Calbeck knew at once that the whites 
bore superior arms, as the louder reports denoted 
cartridges of longer range. 

For two hours there was a steady fusillade. 
Then the sounds of combat grew distant. The 
wagon of the whites was moving deliberately off, 
its clustered defenders driving their assailants be- 
fore them. Curious to learn the extent of their 
casualties, Calbeck crawled up the side of the 
butte and cautiously peered above its summit. 
The Indians were scattered far along the heights, 
lying low and shooting with rapidity. The whites 
were following the trail under shelter of the 
cottonwoods, reserving their fire. 








gun loaded with dust-shot, he crawled back down 
the slope, and bounded off into a ravine. 

Running to the first bend, he hurried up a trib- 
utary swale, thence into a third gully, and there 
he lay down in the sage brush. Here he bound 
up his bleeding wrist and waited motionless. 

‘Twenty minutes later a patient savage, bearing 
knife and rifle, appeared in the gully and beat up 
the sage patches thoroughly in search of the fugi- 
tive. He came within a rod of Calbeck’s silent 
nest, but happily did not discover him, and pres- 
ently departed. The shots echoed farther and 
farther away, and, by mid-afternoon, were no 
longer audible; but Calbeck dared not move yet, 
and did not stir until darkness came. 

The night was cloudy and all the stars obscured 
when, at last, the young man arose in the sage 
brush for flight. He was weak from loss of blood 
and want of food. As well as he could guide his 
course by the heavy sky, he started southward at 
a swift gait. Within ten minutes he ran against a 
salmon-rack and a dog barked directly ahead. 

He turned back affrighted, but he was too late. 
A door opened suddenly, a blazing brand held up 
illumined him from head to foot, and Calbeck, in 
terror, found himself at Old Fels’s back door! 

The squaw stood on the threshold, her eyes 
fixed steadily upon him. 

An instant they stood face to face, the squaw 
impassive, the young man appalled. He expected 
her to cry out and bring help, or at least set the 
dogs upon him; but either she feared the whites 
and felt conciliatory, or some native maxim of 
hospitality barred her from betrayal. She held the 
flickering brand still higher and pointed south- 
ward, saying, musically, ‘‘Klat-awa!” 

Calbeck needed no second hint, but bounded 
off into the darkness; and when, next morning, 
he dragged his weary feet over a butte some twenty 
miles away, where a distant settlement was visible 





below, that promised food and safety, he registered 
an earnest vow never again to meddle in the affairs | 
of other people, where he could not justly judge | 
the rights involved and had no proper call to in- | 
terfere. CuaRLes W. CLARKE. 





shall find me there too,” and taking down her own, 
began to pore over it. 

The cottage had but a single room. It faced the 
south, and opposite the old-fashioned divided door 
was the little fireplace. On each side of the narrow 
chalk-line that ran across the red brick floor stood a 
bed, a chair, and a little stand. A cupboard was on 
either side of the chimney. 

The upper half of the door was open, and the 
summer sunshine and the smell of the sweet summer 
air came in like a benediction. And the two gray 
old women, for they were past fifty years old, sat 
there like incarnations of hate and wrath, and read 
their Bibles. 

When the sun began to set, Joan rose, and bring- 
ing out what stores there were in the simple cottage, 
divided them and the dishes without a word. Then 
she gave Grizzle half of the ready money, and, clos- 
ing the door, began to prepare her evening meal. 
Grizzle did the same. 

This was the beginning of that terrible life; and it 
went on according to this beginning. For twenty 
years they lived, those two sisters, one on either side 
of that hideous chalk-line. Every tender thought 
and loving action in the past, chat should have drawn 
them closer, was recalled, to add bitterness to that 
estrangement. 

It was a sight to make angels weep, when the two 
knelt down at night and morning, each at her own 
bedside, praying the Lord to have mercy upon the 
poor, misguided heathen and those in foreign lands, 
to prepare His elect for entrance into glory, and end- 
ing with the cry, “Come, Lord Jesus, come quickly, 
and take Thine ain hame; and lat Thine enemies 
perish in the ill place for aye. Amen.” 

Or to behold them walking every Sabbath morn to 
the kirk, and sitting demurely, side by side, in the 
narrow pew, while they joined in the psalm-singing, 
or said Amen with solemn unction to the prayers, or 
listened to the gospel of peace and forgiveness. 

It was a sight, too, when the neighbors dropped in 
for a friendly call; for the person who came to see 
one sister would be ignored by the other, who would 
sit reading, half aloud, long passages of denuncia- 
tion from the Bible during the visit. 

The minister came and talked to them, and prayed, 
but in vain; and he went out saying, solemnly, “Ye 
hae given yourselves into the hands of the de’il. 
When ye are ready to hear the Word of the Lord, 





| send for me and I’ll come; but I'll no receive either | 


| of ye at the Communion, and Ill enter this accursed | 





THE RAINBOW. 


When thou dost shine, 
Darkness looks white and fair, 
Storms turn to music, 
Clouds to smiles and air. 
—Henry Vaughn. 
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house no mair till the Lord sends me, or ye call me in 
His name.” 


| 


saw it. He rose, and going over to the other bed, 
half-lifting, half-pushing, gradually brought it over, 
across the chalk-line, and set it close to Joan’s. 

What a scene that was! Without, against the 
narrow little window a leafless rose-branch was tap- 
ping in the rising wind. Within, those two poor beds 
stood side by side and both within that horrible 
chalk-line. Two stricken forms lay there, dead save 
their heads and hearts, one “‘babbled of green fields,” 
the other silent with set face of agony and wild, be- 
seeching eyes lifted to the old minister's face with a 
look as of a dumb animal in pain and anguish. 

As Grizzle’s bed touched Joan’s she burst into 
tears. Then the old man lifted the poor, helpless 
hand and laid it on her sister’s. 

“I forgive thee, Grizzle, as I hope to be forgiven 
by the Lord and thee,” he said, solemnly, and Joan 
repeated the words. And then he knelt and prayed. 

“Father, forgive them, for they knew not what 
they did,” he said, and Joan sobbed ‘‘Amen.” 
“They’ve been stumbling along over the rough stones 
hurting ane anither sore ilka day and all day lang. 
Oh, take them home to Thee and lap them up in ane 
anither’s arms till they have learned Thy name is 
Love. And Thine shall be the glory forevermore. 
Amen.” 

As he rose from his knees and looked at Joan the 
tears were running down her face, but it had lost the 
look of hopeless agony. He laid one hand on the 
head of either sister as he said, ‘‘ “The Lord make His 
face to shine upon thee. The Lord lift up the light 
of His countenance upon thee and give thee peace.’”” 

At midnight there came a knock at the manse door 
and the cry, “Come to the Gray Cottage, sir, sune as 
ye can!” 

He dressed himself hurriedly and went down. And 
there, with the moonlight through the open door 
streaming in upon them, and the fire on the old, 
divided hearth flashing, dancing, and throwing its 
kindly flame high as though it longed to see them 
clearly, and the flickering light from the dying can- 
dle, that the old woman who had been watching held 
above her head, lay the two sisters dead in one an- 
other’s arms. 

“I had fallen asleep in the chimney neuk,” said 
the old woman, ‘“‘when there came a skreel fit to wake 
the dead. I jumped up and looked and there were 
Joan and Grizzle happed in ane anither’s arms and 
sitting up in bed; but before I could get to them they 
had fallen back as they are now, and baith were gane. 
Ah, sir, it’s a beautiful sight!” 

And the old man locked long at the two old, dead 
faces ere he said, ‘‘Let us pray.” 


«*Deed, Mr. Macklesie, it’s no for you to cast the | Three days afterward the sisters were buried in the 


first stane. Luik to your ain hoose, and gang deny 
the table of the Lord to your brother and his wife, 
that aye fight like twa cats on a simmer night.” 


The old man groaned, and went home to pray, with | divided.” 


| tears of agony, for the souls he had in charge; and 
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“Joan,” said Grizzle, “have ye seen aught of my 
black cat the morn?” 

“Ou ay. I saw the beast, and gave him a kick for 
his thieving. He had a piece of my tripe in his 
mouth, and was choking and glowering as though he 
wad gang clean out of his head. Gin I catch him at 
his tricks again, there’ll no be enough of him left to 
make a dinner for auld Sandy’s dog.” 

‘Hoot, toot, Joan! Ken ye no the words of Holy 
Writ, ‘The merciful man is merciful to his beast,’ and 
‘With what measure ye mete, it shall be measured to 
ye again’?” 

“Aweel, Grizzle, the beast is nane of mine; and 
as for the measuring, gin ony mon catch me stealing 
his dinner frae him, he may serve me as he chooses.” 

“There now, Joan, ye’re clean wrang. The puir 
beast has no the sense to ken like a human; and his 
nature being to steal, it is clear that he maun have 
been predestined to live in that way for the glory of 
God. How, then, can ye reconcile it to your ain con- 
science to abuse the puir beastie?” 

“And hoo cud I hae kicked him, gin I had na been 
predestined to doit? Answer me that, Grizzle.” 

“Hech! I sadly fear ye war so predestined, an’ that 
it shows ye are yet in the gall of bitterness and the 
bond of iniquity, being even as Pharaoh, whose heart 
was hardened by the Lord Himself for His ain glory, 
that He micht destroy him forever.” 

“Gin the Lord war like ye, Grizzle, and cared 
mair for a beast than a human, Pharaoh lost little, 
I’m thinking.” 

“Hoot! toot! 
Joan?” 

“It is na blasphemy, but the truth.” 

“Hech! There’s mony a beastie is mair worth the 
Lord’s care than some humans. The Holy Book says, 
‘Without are dogs,’ but there isna a word of cats; 
and I’m thinking my puir Tam micht win in suner 
than ye, Joan, gin ye find no mair compassion in 
your heart for the Lord’s creatures.” 

“Dootless ye wad be glad, Grizzle, gin he war 
there, though I stood without.” 

“Gin the Lord had predestined it, Joan, hoo cud I 
be but glad?” 

‘Let nae mon think of himself mair highly than 
he ought to think.’ I hae thocht lang syne, Grizzle, 
that ye war taking too much upon yerself. The Lord 
didna ask ye aboot His decrees, and when gat ye pri- 
vate information of them?” 

“Gin ye speyk to me that gate, Joan, I'll ne'er 
speyk to ye again.” 

“Small loss will it be to me, Grizzle, gin ye spend 
your time telling me the Lord has predestined me to 
the ill place. I hae no wish to talk with ye till ye 
can say something pleasanter nor that.” 

The anger of the sisters was now at white heat. 
They sat, each with kilted skirt, on her own side of 
the fireplace, for an hour without speaking. Then 
Joan rose, and going to her little work-basket, that 


What blasphemy are ye saying, 


| stood on the east window ledge, took thence a piece 


of chalk and a string. 
Coming back, she measured accurately from the 


While he looked a bullet took him in the wrist. | ™iddle of the one door the little cottage possessed— 


The nervous shock felled him to the earth, and a 
distant, eager yell arose. 
The young man heard this yell and divined its 


it had but a single room—to the middle of the fire- 
place, and drew a chalk-line connecting the two. 
Some articles of Grizzle’s that were on her side she 
put across this line. Then, seeing that Grizzle had 


deadly import. He knew his scalp would soon be | taken out her big old Bible and begun to read, she 
sought for. Abandoning his field-glass, and his muttered to herself, “Gin she gues to heaven, she 





the life went on for twenty years. 
Twenty years of summer sunshine and winter 


| 
| 


winds, of waving grass on the hillside, and sparkling | 


waters in the burn, of cold blasts that shook the crazy 


house, ahd thin snow that lay in patches on the moor. | 
It was a wild March morning. Mr. Macklesie was | 


coming along the narrow road leading from the 
manse down into the village, when an old woman 
came running up to him. 

“Come quick, sir, to the Gray cottage! The sisters 
hae had a stroke, and they’re baith lying helpless in 
their beds. Hech, sir, it’s an awesome sicht!’’ 

She went on, as the minister hastened by her side 
to the cottage, ‘I went in this morn to see Grizzle a 
minute, for I saw no reek from the chimney, and I 
thought strange for they aye hae the fire betimes, 
and I found them there baith stricken in ane night, 
and, hech, sir! puir Grizzle has lost her mind, and 
lies talking of the corn-fields fifty years syne and 
singing auld sangs as she war a lass again. But 
Joan does not speyk.” 

They hurried to the cottage. The moment they 
were inside Joan spoke, sharply, “Gang awa’, Mar- 
garet, and leave me speyk to the minister.” 

Joan beckoned the old man to her. He sat down 
by the narrow bed and bent over her. 

“T aye thought,” she said, speaking with difficulty 
and yet clearly, “that the divines were richt when 
they said that the Lord’s decrees provided for the 
prayers of the righteous, He foreknowing the same 
from all eternity, and I’ve heard ye preach the same 
doctrine yerself, ye ken, Mr. Macklesie. Now, gin 
the Lord has made provision for ye to pray for puir 
Grizzle that she’—the hard voice shook for a mo- 
ment, but she went on—‘‘may come to herself and 
let me forgive her before she dies, and ye should not 
do it, ye ken that the Lord is a hard task-master and 
He’ll be sair displeased with ye, Mr. Macklesie.” 

The old man looked at her with his sad, stern eyes. 

“T’ll pray for Grizzle, Joan, but”— - 

She broke in eagerly, “Ye might forget, Mr. Mack. 
lesie. Ye’re getting an auld mon, ye ken. Aiblins 
ye could pray now and here, and then I should know 
that all had been done for puir Grizzle that could be. 
It’s a fearsome thing, sir, to think of me being in- 
side the gate a-singing and a-harping and a-dancing 
for joy and my puir Grizzle, such a bonny lass when 
she was young, a-skreeling and outside in the dark 
and the cold. 

“She was aye afraid of the dark, Grizzle, and she 
was such a bonny young thing and gude to me. 
Hech, sir! it seems as it were only last week when 
Sandy Macpherson was drowned and she came to me, 
and sent away all the auld doited women, and took 
me in her young arms and cried over me and said 
she’d serve me all her life. And she was aye gude to 
me for mony a weary year and lang. Mr. Macklesie, 
think ye that she will not ken anything again before 
she goes awa’?” 

“1 canna tell, Joan.” 

“Hech, sir! it’s sair to bide here and she not ken. 
It’s mony a year we twa might have talked together 
and didna, and now the Lord has taken awa’ the 
power. O Mr. Macklesie, pray! pray with all your 
might! I maun have her speyk to me and say, ‘Joan, 
good-night.’’’ 

The voice of the speaker had risen almost to a 
scream, and suddenly it pierced the dull ears of the 
form that lay muttering on the other bed. 

“Joan, puir Joan!” it said; “I maun send all the 
rest awa’ and comfort Joan, for she has nane but me 
now.” The voice died away in a sigh. 


) 
Joan's eyes were filled with tears. Mr. Macklesie 





same coffin, in the old kirkyard at Comblassie. Aud 
over their grave the old minister put a simple stone 
with the words: ‘In their death they were not 
Eva L. OGDEN. 
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For the Companion. 
THE SUPERCARGO’S ADVENTURE. 
A Story of Our Early Merchant Marine. 


“IT was a youngster then,” so the old gentleman 
began his story, ‘‘and had been clerking a year in tle 
well-known house of Roberts & Co., Philadelphia, 
shipowners and traders at large. Their vessels 
were, at that time, being sent out, every month, to 
all parts of the world; and one morning Mr. Rob- 
erts, the senior partner, beckoned me into the count- 
ing-room, and asked me, off hand, if I would like to 
go out as supercargo in the Albatross, then loading 
with a valuable cargo of goods for the far East In- 
dies and the Philipine Islands. 

“As the berth of supercargo was one to which all 
clerks aspired, I was, as may well be surmised, 
greatly elated, and accepted the office without hesi- 
tating a moment. In those days a supercargo had 
opportunities not only of seeing the world, but of 
embarking in ventures on his own account, which, if 
he was shrewd, might prove highly lucrative, while 
his position on shipboard was second to that of cap- 
tain in importance. 

“From that time until the sailing of the Albatross 
I walked on the air rather than the earth, and in the 
joy of my sudden promotion, I scarcely felt a pang 
at parting from home, parents, and sisters. 

‘Final instructions were received, adieus said, and 
the good ship—never to return—weighed anchor and 
dropped slowly down the river to the bay. Early 
next forenoon, the wind favoring us, we saw the 
capes of the Delaware sink from sight in the north- 
west, and were off on our long voyage. 

“Over the ordinary and monotonous details and 
incidents of the voyage I need not linger. We had 
the best of weather and fair winds week after week. 
The Cape of Good Hope was doubled, and then for a 
week or more squalls were encountered, soon fol- 
lowed, however, by still other weeks of fair weather, 
with hot suns and dead calms such as try the souls of 
youthful mariners. 

Wrecked. 

“Our course was now laid for the ports of Yeh and 
Martaban; and we were in north latitude 14° 30’, 
longitude 96° 20’ east when, on the afternoon of the 
24th of March, one of those terrific rotatory tem- 
pests, since known as cyclones, burst upon us, and 
blew with a violence such as, till that day, I had 
never thought possible. The dazzling blaze of the 
lightning, the horrible shrieking of the wind, and 
the awful cracking and rattling of the incessant 
thunder, present themselves still vividly to my senses 
whenever I think of that frightful night. We lost 
most of our spars and rigging, and hardly anything, 
save the stumps of the masts was left us, when, 
toward morning, the tornado suddenly lulled. 

“With the first light breakers were discerned di- 
rectly ahead. In our dismantled condition, it was 
impossible to wear ship; and, after a few minutes of 
anxious effort and suspense, the good ship drifted 
upon the reefs. The waves broke against her, and 
forced her still higher upon the shoals. 

“Fortunately for us, the sky had cleared and the 
sea fell rapidly. Beautiful, calm weather succeeded 
the cyclone. The ship was hopelessly stranded, and 
her bottom was badly broken up, but she lay so high 
on the shoals that—though a wreck—her cargo was 
not very badly damaged. 

“A caique presently put off to us from the shore, 
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and we learned from the native Burmese that we 
were lying a few miles to the westward of the port of 
Rangoon, situated at one of the mouths of the great 
River Irrawaddy. 

“During the forenoon two English brigs came 
down to us from the port, and anchored off where 
we lay; and we made an arrangement with them to 
take out our cargo, and land it at Rangoon. 

“In three days we had saved the most of our cargo, 
and stored it in a warehouse belonging to a Dutch 
merchant. The same building also served as a place 
of habitation for Captain Marston, myself, and the 
crew of our lost ship. 

“Our attention was now directed to making a prof- 
itable sale of our goods, or to chartering, on favora- 
ble terms, some vessel in which to re-ship them. 

“There had come to Rangoon, at about the same 
time as ourselves, a certain Colonel Symes, an Eng- 
lishman, the agent of the British East India Com- 
pany, charged with the negotiation of a commercial 
treaty with the King of Burmah. The King appeared 
to be in no great haste to receive him, and had not 
yet invited him to come up to Ava, the capital of the 
country, situated four or five hundred miles up the 
Irrawaddy from Rangoon. Meantime, the colonel 
had taken up his residence at Rangoon, at no great 
distance. from us. He was a very pleasant, gentle- 
manly man, and sympathized heartily with us in our 
troubles. He called on us often, and showed his 
good-will in many other ways. 


“Through him we learned of an English bark that 


was expected soon to arrive at Rangoon, and which 
he believed we might purchase or charter. 


A Strange Cavalcade. 


“It was while idly waiting the appearance of this 
vessel in the harbor that we were one morning 
startled by a tremendous outburst of barbaric music 
just outside our door. Horns, cymbals, tom-toms, 
and bugles seemed to blend in one wild crash of 
sound! Captain Marston, who was taking breakfast 
with me, sprang to his feet,—he was always a rather 
nervous and excitable man,—and exclaimed, ‘For 
heaven’s sake! Rob, what’s come now?’ and we both 
ran to the door. e 

“The scene which met our eyes outside was even 
more startling than the sounds we had heard. The 
street on either hand was lined with soldiers, horse 
and foot, spearmen and swordsmen, as far as we 
could see both ways. Directly in front of our door 
was drawn up the most gorgeously mounted party of 
horsemen that it had ever been my lot to look 
upon. 

“There were ten or more long-robed, big-sleeved 
fellows, with broad caps on their heads, mounted 
upon horses most gaudily bedecked. They glittered 
with gold and silver, and their bright yellow robes 
had birds, beasts and butterflies wrought on them in 
blue and green. 

“Plain Captain Marston’s eyes fairly stood out in 
his astonishment, and I dare say that my own were 
not much less prominent. 

“Great guns!’ ejaculated the captain, ‘what d’ye 
s’pose they want? It’s us they’re after, Rob, sure’s 
you live! Our cargo’s goin’ to be took, I guess, and 
we with it.’ 

“Two attendants laboriously lifted off his horse the 
foremost of the resplendent riders, who immediately 
waddled up to the door where we stood, and salaamed 
to the ground several times. 

“A meek-looking little man, clad all in blue, now 
approached, and, after three low bows, began to speak 
to us slowly in English. 

“Pointing to the gorgeously attired figure before 
us, he said, ‘My lord, a mighty man and a great gen- 
eral, terrible in war, has come to do you reverence. 
He is sent from the most mighty King of this land, 
at whose power we tremble and in whose smile we 
live, to assure your excellencies of the great joy he 
feels to hear of your safe arrival in his dominions.’ 

“Here the interpreter paused, and the ‘mighty gen- 
eral’ gazed at us out of his queer-shaped eyes, as if 
expecting an answer. 

«« «What, the nation, d’ye s’pose they’re drivin’ at, 
Rob?’ exclaimed Captain Marston, with a look of 
comical bewilderment on his tanned visage. ‘Look 
a-here, my good man,’ he said, turning to the inter- 


preter, ‘tell the general here that we don’t under- | 


stand why he or the mighty King of this land has 
taken so much pains on our account. I’m only a 
plain sea captain, and my young friend here is only 
supercargo. We got wrecked, and are only waiting 
here for another ship.’ 

“This speech the interpreter translated, or seemed 
to translate; and then, in the most melodious accents, 
the ‘mighty general’ began to address us, and the in- 
terpreter translated as follows: 

“My lord of lords, the most mighty King of this 
land, has often heard of the vast and glorious Repub- 


lic of France. He prays for its continued prosperity, | 


and hopes that his serene and effulgent Majesty, the 


King of the Republic of France, your royal master, | 


is in perfect health, and victor over all his ene- 
mies.’ 

“The Republic of France! The King of the Re- 
public of France!’ exclaimed Captain Marston, in 
still greater astonishment. ‘What do you mean? 
We are not Frenchmen. Weare Yankees; jest Yan- 
kees, from Ameriky. 
Mr. General; but if Your Highness, or your royal 
master, the King, wants to buy a lot of fine goods at 
a low cost, jest say the word.’ 

The general’s reply was thus interpreted: 


Mysterious Summons. 


“se 


My lord wishes to be informed which of your 
excellencies is the most high and excellent ambassa- 
dor from the great and glorious Republic of France, 
that he may salute him in the name of the great 
King of this land.’ 

“This was too much for the old captain’s temper. 
‘I tell ye,’ he said, sharply, ‘that we represent nothing 
here except our owners at home and our cargo of 
goods.’ 

“With unmoved face, the interpreter translated; 
and with equal serenity, the ‘mighty general’ replied 
through him: 

“““My lord begs to assure you that he cannot be 
mistaken. One of you is surely the august ambassa- 
dor from the vast and glorious Republic of France.’ 

“The old captain was bewildered. I now volun- 


You're on the wrong track, | 


teered to state, in the clearest language that I could 
think of, that there was an entire mistake, and that 
we were Americans from Philadelphia, in America. 

“Thereupon, the ‘mighty general’ turned his full 
attention and vocal powers from the captain to me, 
| and the interpreter informed me that his mighty lord 
wished to do me reverence, and to convey to me the 
orders of his most mighty King that I should be 
escorted up the river to Ava, the capital of the coun- 
try, to hold audience with the King. 

“A thousand troops wait at your service, O most 
| high and august ambassador,’ were his closing words, 
and immediately a splendidly caparisoned horse was 
led forward by two attendants. 

“T was terrified; indeed, I think I was never so 
alarmed in my whole life. 

«What in the world are we going to do, captain?’ 
I exclaimed. ‘They’re bound to have one of us for 
an ambassador from France.’ Again both the cap- 
tain and I tried to make the interpreter understand 
the true state of things; we could not move the 
‘mighty general.’ Then I asked to have Colonel 
Symes sent for. Dead silence ensued, and not a man 
moved from his place. 

“But, presently, the general informed us that it 
mattered little to him which of us was the most high 
and mighty ambassador from the vast and glorious 
Republic of France, but his orders were to escort one 
of us to Ava forthwith; and he intimated that he 
must perform his duty at all hazards. 

“After a brief consultation, in which the captain 
persuasively remarked that while he could sail the 
ship, when he got one, and could sell the cargo, I 
might be able to sell the cargo, but could not sail a 
ship, I consented to go with the general; but I had a 
horrible fear that playing ambassador, even against 
one’s will, might cost a fellow his life. 

“Finally I summoned my courage and cut the mat- 
ter short by bidding the interpreter say that, if they 
were determined to take one or the other of us, I was 
; the man to go. This was no sooner made known 

than the ‘mighty general’ gave a signal to the attend- 















alds, I was escorted through the principal streets and 
finally taken to a fine house near the royal palace. 

“Here; in gorgeously decorated apartments, I took 
up my residence as an ambassador of France; but 
even the door of my room was guarded by sentries 
with spear and dagger, and it is safe to say that I had 
never felt so wretchedly uneasy in mind. 

“Coffee, fruit, and food of all kinds in the form of 
curries, stews, and broth of odd flavor, were con- 
stantly being served to me; but I had quite lost my 
appetite. Though a bed of downy cushions invited 
me to slumber, I kept constantly starting from fright- 
ful dreams throughout the night. 

“About noon next day a grave and important 
official, accompanied by an interpreter who spoke far 
better English than the first, entered my apartment 
and in a long, set speech, full of high-flown compli- 
ments, welcomed me to the city of Ava on the part 
of His Majesty, the King of Burmah, who begged to 
convey assurances of his most distinguished regards 
to me and hoped soon to have the honor of hearing 
the particulars of my mission. 

“My heart sank as he proceeded, and, thinking this 
interpreter more intelligent than the other, I appealed 
directly to him, assuring him in plain English words 
that it was all a blunder, an egregious mistake, and 
begged him to explain it and try to get me out of my 
unfortunate predicament. 

“I thought that I detected a gleam of amusement 
in his eye as I spoke; but he replied to his superior 
as monotonously as ever, and, after still further com- 
pliments, the official and interpreter withdrew. 


Under Guard, 


“Three days passed and then the same official, with 
the interpreter, called upon me again, on the same 
adulatory errand. My protests were disregarded. 

“Several weeks now dragged by. Whenever I ex- 
pressed a wish to go out, a horse was led to the door, 
and a troop of mounted guards inclosed me about. 
In short, I was virtually a prisoner. 

“Thus three of the most miserable months of my 
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THE CAPTAIN AND THE MIGHTY GENERAL. 


ants, who swaddled me in a voluminous yellow cloak 
and assisted to mount me on the horse. 

“The ‘mighty general,’ meantime, was remounted 
and at once took his station at my side; and the 
other yellow-habited cavalry closing in around, we 
all set off at a canter toward the river-bank, between 
files of blue and yellow soldiers. 


Escorted to the King. 


“As we rode along I observed Colonel Symes gaz- 
ing in wonder from his balcony at the pageant, and 
made an effort to signal to him. Once I shouted his 
name; but my voice scarcely rose above the noise 
and outcries of the spectators, and, if he saw me, he 
probably failed to recognize me in my new and unu- 
sual dress. 

“On reaching the water front, I found that the dis- 
play on land was quite eclipsed by the spectacle on 
the river. For a long distance the bank was lined 
with barges flying bright-colored streamers. It 
was a gala fleet of broad, shallow boats, each with a 
gay awning over the stern and propelled by about 
thirty rowers, whose oars sparkled in the sunshine. 

“IT was speedily helped on board one of these ves- 
sels and deposited on the softest of cushions beneath 

an awning in the after part. Two attendants placed 
| themselves at my side. 
| “Fruits, and various beverages in lacquered trays 
| and painted jugs, were placed also at hand; and, at 
| a signal, the rowers dipped their oars and we set off 
| in grand style. My own boat was third in the line, 
— of the ‘mighty general’ led the flotilla, and a 
band of musicians occupied the second, while in the 
| rear came the caiques of other officials and the 
| guards. 
| “Thus began my triumphal progress up the Irra- 
| waddy; but I cannot say that I enjoyed it, for I felt 
as if in some strange nightmare sort of dream, and I 
had awful forebodings as to the end of it all. 

“We went on all that day, and at evening landed at 
a group of gay pavilions which had been erected on 
|the bank. Into one of these I was escorted and 

passed the night, though I did not sleep much. In 
|the morning we resumed our voyage up the river, 
and proceeded in this way for four days. 

“Late in the afternoon of the fourth day, the flotilla 
drew near a large city, which my attendants informed 
me was Ava, the capital city of the country. Long 
before we reached the quay, I saw a vast concourse 
of people, with lines of military guarding the streets 
leading back from the wharf. Cannon boomed, and 
altogether there was a far more elaborate pageant 
than that at Rangoon. 

“There were many bands on the streets, and of the 
blair of horns and other wind instruments I can give 
but a faint description. Muffled up like some resplen- 
dent dame in robes that reached quite to my feet, 1 was 
mounted on a horse and, preceded by dozens of her- 











life dragged away; and I had about resigned myself 
to the idea of spending my life there, when one day 
an Official and interpreter called upon me to say that 
His Majesty, the King, had set the following day 
to receive me and hear my mission. Much as I 
dreaded the ordeal, I was yet glad that a solution of 
the dreary riddle seemed at hand. 

“Next day, dressed in a still more gorgeous robe 
in which my attendants enfolded me, I was escorted 
to the palace and ushered into a large hall decorated 
sumptuously with elaborately wrought tapestry and 
images or effigies in gold and ebony. Hundreds of 
courtiers sat on the floor with downcast faces. A 
great curtain was stretched across one end of the 
room; and this, being presently opened by attendant 
chamberlains, the King himself, a stout, brown old 
fellow, was drawn in, sitting on a kind of little golden 
wagon, the wheels of which creaked melodiously. 

“Other attendants instantly forced me down upon 
my knees, and in that position, and in complete 
silence, everybody remained for some moments. 
Then the King began to talk and the interpreter ren- 
dered his speech into English. Again I heard that 
absurd phrase, ‘the vast and glorious Republic of 
France.’ 

It was more than I could endure. As soon as the 
King had concluded, I exclaimed to the interpre- 
ter, ‘In the name of all that is good, say to His 
Majesty that he is utterly misled and mistaken. I am 
only a poor American sailor and know nothing what- 
ever of all this business. Beg of him to let me go 
back to Rangoon, and pardon the mistake—whoever 
made it.’ 

“The interpreter seemed to interpret my words, at 
least, he said something to the King, who spoke again. 
How my heart beat as the interpreter translated his 
words! but he only said, ‘I have unmeasured satis- 
faction in hearing you thus express the assurances of 
good will between the vast and glorious Republic of 
France and’—but I listened no longer. My last hope 
had failed; and when he had finished, I said, briefly, 
that I had nothing more to say. 

“After some moments of silence, the King was 
wheeled away in his golden wagon, and my attend- 
ants conducted me with the usual ceremonies back to 
my house. I felt utterly hopeless; never could any 
person be more sick of grandeur than I was at that 
moment. 

“Almost as soon as I had fallen asleep that night 
—it was very late—I was wakened by attendants en- 
tering my room. Four bearers entered with them, 
bringing a palanquin. 

“The attendants signed me to rise and get into it. 
I was greatly alarmed; I thought I was to be secretly 
carried off and disposed of. I had some wild ideas 
of resistance, at first. But the futility of this being 
only too apparent, I did as I was bidden, entered the 
palanquin, and was carried out into the dark streets 


and borne to the riverside. Here I was taken on 
board a boat with eight rowers, and placed within a 
kind of chamber covered with awning and closed in 
with screens, in the stern of the craft. 

“The rowers pulled out into the stream and set off 
down the river. One servant only attended me now; 
and I had far fewer delicacies offered me than when 
I was ascending the river. All that night, and 
throughout the following day and the next, the boat 
sped onward with the current of the river. 

“During the third night we reached Rangoon, and, 
just as day was breaking, I was unceremoniously set 
ashore, to look out for myself; but my liberty was so 
acceptable that I cared little about the manner of 
getting it. 

“To my great joy, I found that Captain Marston 
had not yet left Rangoon, though he was nearly 
ready to do so, having chartered a barque and placed 
our cargo aboard her. Upon my relating my adven- 
tures to him, the honest captai! was as much at a 
loss to understand what it had all been about as I 
was. 

“T had retained about my person several trinkets, 
as mementoes of my masquerading as ambassador. 
Among these was an ebony casket which one of the 
King’s ministers had given me. This, on being 
opened, was found to contain two passes, or permits, 
in English, to import two cargoes of goods free of 
duties. 

“Tt was therefore pretty evident that the King, or 
his ministers, had been well aware of my real char- 
acter and nationality; and the only explanation of 
the freak that Captain Marston and I were able to hit 
on was that the old King, being unwilling to make a 
treaty with Colonel Symes and the English, had re- 
| sorted to the pretence of receiving and treating with 
| an ambassador from France, to put off the demands 
| of the British East India Company.” 
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CASTE OF DRESS. 


If_mean or costly dresses through this globe . 
Decide the rank in which men are enrolled, 
Why, then, we’ll clothe the wolf in satin robe, 
The alligator in fie silk enfold! 
—Oriental. 
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For the Companion. 


TEACHING THE BLIND. 


Many persons regard blindness as the greatest of 
physical misfortunes. They are accustomed to con- 
trast the loss ef sight with the want of hearing and 
speech, and to say, “If I must be deprived of any 
sense, I would choose to give up speech and hear- 
ing.” 

Yet the blind are more capable of receiving a gen- 
eral education than the deaf and dumb. The ear is 
a better avenue of instruction than the eye. By the 
experiments of Dr. S. G. Howe, the ability of the 
blind to acquire information of all kinds, to help 
themselves, and to make themselves useful, has been 
very clearly shown. 

The blind, as a class, are quick to form correct 
ideas from descriptions, and some have even prose- 
cuted scientific studies with great exactness, using 
the eyes of their friends instead of their own. Of 
this class, the Swiss Huber, to whose brilliant 
achievements in the study of the habits and cuiture 
of bees naturalists have not been able to add any 
considerable discovery, was a striking example. 

By means of the various appliances for employing 
the sense of touch, the graduate from our State in- 
stitutions for the blind is often made nearly or quite 
equal, in point of what may be acquired from text- 
books, to his seeing brother who goes out from the 
public high school. He can read an embossed book 
with rapidity; he has had a training in natural phil- 
osophy, chemistry, astronomy, geology, physiology, 
rhetoric, English literature, and English history. He 
is often a mathematician whose powers one might 
envy, for he can solve the problems in higher alge- 
bra, or demonstrate the longest proposition from 
Euclid. 

Besides these acquirements, if he has shown talent, 
or even interest, in music, he has been taught to play 
the piano, organ, and other instruments. Many per- 
sons, nevertheless, consider such a graduate incapa- 
ble of filling a responsible position, and refuse to 
employ him to perform those things which may be 
done very well without sight. 

To get an idea of how a blind child is educated, 
and of his life at school, let us go through a State 
institution. 

In the primary room the little ones are working 
over their primers, learning to recognize the letters 
by the sense of touch. Many of the methods of the 
Kindergarten are used with success in this depart- 
ment. We go to another room, where curious maps 
| attract our attention. They are like ordinary maps, 
with this exception, that all bounding lines, rivers, 
and mountains are represented by cords of different 
| Sizes, the cities by different shaped tacks, the capitals 
| by a tack surrounded with pins. 
| A bell announces the hour for recess, and the larger 
pupils go pushing, running, shouting, out to the play- 
ground. If we follow them, we shall find an ani- 
mated scene; little fellows playing horse or chasing 
one another over the grass; others on the horizontal 
bars, and still others swinging from rings suspended 
from high beams; while the wide, rectangular board- 
walk is crowded with odd pairs of pedestrians. Old 
men and boys, with arms about each other, go round 
and round the walk, never once making a misstep. 

Here, for example, go two couples running a race, 
which they manage in this way: two boys, who can 
see enough to go safely about, lock arms with two 
totally blind fellows, who are to be the contestants. 
At a signal from the time-keeper, who is also blind, 
they start, and away they run. On their return the 
race is decided, and the time accurately given. The 
time-keeper’s watch has the crystal removed and at 
}intervals he delicately feels the position of the 
hands. 

In the senior room specimens of writing are shown 
|us. By patient effort on the part of the pupil and 
continual correcting of errors on the part of the 
master, the pupil is able to write a legible hand. A 
, card, in which the script letters are sunk, is first 
handed to the writer, and he is told to trace the let- 
ters with a pencil until he gets the motion and form 
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of aletter. Then the instructor takes his band 
and guides the pencil in forming the letter a few 
times over the paper. A grooved card is placed 
underneath the paper to aid the writer in keeping 
the line. 

Such writing can be used for correspondence 
with the seeing only. Various systems are used 
for correspondence between the blind. 
The most common one in the United 
States is ‘‘the Braille,” invented by 
M. Braille, a blind pupil of the ‘In- 
stitut des jeunes Aveugles.” Its signs 
consist of combinations of six dots. 
For writing a frame is used, consis- 
ting of a grooved metal bed, and a 
guide, fitted to it by hinges. The 
paper is introduced between the two. ; 

The instrument for writing is a 4 
small style, which carries a little cap 
of paper before it into the grooves of 
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School Lessons so that the Sabbath schools in the 
institutions have the opportunity of studying the | 
same lessons as other schools. 


So the blind are instructed. Their energies are | 


called forth in every possible direction. In treat- 
ing of education in general, Plato asks, “Is not 


that the best education which gives to the mind | 
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TEACHING THE BLIND. 


the bed, producing a series of points on the under 
side, from whith side it is read. The reading is 
performed from the left to the right, consequently 
the writing is from the right to the left. The guide 
contains four rows of cells or oblongs. The | 
writer is thus enabled to write four lines. He 
then shifts the frame down and, after adjusting it 
to the paper, writes another four lines, and so on. 

In the Braille system, the first ten letters are 
formed in the upper and middle grooves; the next | 
ten, by adding one lower dot to each letter of the | 
first series; the remainder are formed by adding 
two lower dots to each letter of the first series. 
Numerous contractions shorten the process of 
writing and reading. The first ten letters when 
preceded hy the sign for numbers stand for the 
nine digits and the cypher. 

The blind excel in music.- The method of in- 
struction differs little from that by which the see- 
ing are taught. The music is written ‘in Braille” 





by means of certain characters, and without the 
use of the staff. Perhaps the most enjoyable | 
event of a blind person’s life in an institution is | 
the concerts to which he is permitted to listen. 
Besides the musical recitals by the pupils, musi- 
cians of reputation are often engaged to give 
classical concerts in these institutions. 

Many persons enter the institutions in middle 
life. In such cases the fingers are sometimes found 
unfit for reading. Accordingly, these persons are 
taught the various trades of broom and brush 
making, chair-repairing, carpet-weaving, turning, 
various trades in leather, and other useful arts. 

_Many surprising things attract the notice of 
visitors and the inquiries of such visitors often 
show how little even well-informed people know 
about the blind. 

Teachers are often asked, ‘‘What idea of color 
have the blind?’ Different persons have different 
notions of color, but all conceive the eye to be 
variously affected by different colors, as the nose 
is by different smells, or the ear by different 
sounds. Thus they conceive red to be different 
from blue, as the sound of a trumpet is from that 
of a drum, or the smell of a rose from that of an 
apple-blossom. 

In writing on this subject, a blind man has 
said, ‘‘We do, indeed, fancy a sort of analogy to 
exist between the sensations which light and color 
produce upon the eye and those which sounds 
produce upon the ear. With almost every prop- 
erty of bodies that may address itself to our hear- 
ing, smelling, and taste, we associate, as we have 
before remarked, some ideal quality of color; 
but what is most singular, these qualities seem 
to have a separate existence in the imagination, 
and may be formed by fancy into new and various 
combinations.” 

Statistics show that not far from one person in 
every thousand in the United States is blind. The 
State institutions care for and educate the most of 
these unfortunate persons. By interesting them, 
and leading their thoughts away from themselves, 
modern philanthropy has succeeded in making 





them comparatively happy. Placed among others 
of their sort, they find that they are not the only | 
ones whose unfortunate lot it is to be forever shut | 
out from the beauties of nature. 

Numerous things are provided for their amuse- | 
ment and instruction. Well selected libraries in 
the raised print are open to the use of all. A firm 
in Philadelphia publishes a monthly magazine in 
raised print, containing scientific and literary arti- 
cles, and a record of events. A publishing house, 
in Louisville, Ky., prints the International Sunday 


and to the body all the force, all the beauty, and | 
all the perfection of which they are capable ?” 
Such a standard of education have the State in- 
stitutions for the blind. The pupils are taught to | 
be independent, to develop their physical powers, 
to cultivate their mental abilities, to strive for a | 
noble character. Ina W. DAVENPORT. 
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For the Companion. 


BEYOND PRICE. 


What is the greatest, worthiest Ging on earth? 
Fame? Power? Glory? Riches? Noble birth? 
Time answers, as the ages onward roll, 
“Nothing can equal the tremendous worth 

Of that beyond all price—a human soul!” 


Cc. M. 8. 
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OWNING LAND. 





There are probably more people in the world 
to-day who hold the principle that there should 
be no private ownership of land than there ever 
were before. In its essence it is a very old princi- 
ple, older than Christianity ; for under the Roman 
Republic measures for re-distribution of land were 
repeatedly urged. 

Of course, if the government may take a man’s 
land away from him, to give it to another man, in 
order to equalize property, it may take away land 
from all owners, and bestow it upon no one, in 
order to abolish poverty. 

No doubt the agitation against land ownership 
in our day has gained much of its force from the 
war between landlords and tenants in Ireland. A 
whole people has been brought to the point of re- 
garding as a grievance the possession of the title 
to land, by men who do uot work it. The Govern- 
ment of Great Britain, by its Irish land laws, has 
conceded this much: that the landlord may not 
enforce his own will in determining how much 
rent the tenant shall pay, but must accept what a 
tribunal decides to be fair rent. 

Socialism, too, has made great progress both in 
America and in Europe. The Socialist holds that 
there is no individual right that should not be 
ruthlessly swept away if it stands ever so little 
in the way of the rights of the community. See- 
ing that rich men own land, while poor men do 
not, and seeing, also, that the poor are more 
numerous than the rich, he jumps to the conclu- 
sion that the community suffers because every 
man does not possess an equal right to all land. 

Although some of these theories are at present 
quite popular, and will probably become more 
popular for a time, we do not think they will be 
long-lived. They are contrary to every principle 
of human progress. 

It is only this very year that Congress has con- 
sented to allow the allotment of land “in sever- 
alty” to Indians. Heretofore all the land in an 
Indian reservation belonged to the tribe as a 
whole, and could not be divided. Under the new 
law separate tracts of land may be given to indi- 
vidual Indians as their exclusive property. 

Why is this done? For the good of the Indians 
themselves. It is a measure to redeem them from 
wandering, savage habits; to attach them to one 
spot; to inspire them with enterprise, by enabling 


| each one to have and retain that which his indus- 


try gains ; and to point out the way by which men, 


| row lazy and shiftless, may also acquire the means 


of living in comfort. 

It is impossible to believe that civilized men can 
be benefited by adopting the system which pre- 
vents the Indians from emerging from their con- 
dition of barbarism, and yet there is no doubt 
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that so long as they have no place pale can call 
; home, the Indians will continue to be hunters and 
| thriftless wanderers. 
Tke opponents of land ownership are really 
fighting against human nature. God made men 
| different from each other. Man cannot make 
them alike. For thousands of years the world 
has been drawing nearer and nearer to the accom- 
plishment of what seems to be the divine plan, for 
it is just and humane. 

What is that plan? It is a system of law in 
which every man has an equal chance to take that 
position in life for which his ability and his indus- 
try fit him. This it is which fosters enterprise and 
‘ensures human progress. 

Take away the right which a man has to his 
farm and its products, and who will. manure, 
plough, sow, and reap it? Take away his right to 
his town lot, and who will build a house upon it? 
Who will build factories? Indeed, who will work 
at all if there are wo be no investments into which 
one may put his earnings with a certainty that 
they will not run away, or that some one will not 
run away with them ? 

No. The scheme looks well when one sees only 
that the purpose is to secure as much for the poor 
as for the rich; but when one sees, also, that it is 
proposed to do this by making all men poor, by 
taking away the greatest motive to industry, it is 
not worth thinking about a second time. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CALL. 


When evil, es a poisoned wind, 
Sweeps the good seed from soul ‘and mind, 
Our hearts ignore the love divine— 
The tempter seeks each vacant shrine. 
We fall and feel we cannot rise, 
While others gras =P the sacred peines 
in’s fog enshrouds our spirit’ view 
Till God’s clear sunshine glimmers through. 


WILLIAM H. HAYNE. 
—_—___+o+-— —_—_ 


ENGLAND’S COLONIES. 


The many colonies which have been planted by 
England in every part of the globe, and still own 
| her sway, are celebrating, each after its own fash- 
ion, the completion of the fiftieth year of Queen 
| Victoria’s reign. 

Representatives from each of them—from Afri- 
|ea, Asia, Australia, and America—have gone to 
| London to present their offerings of congratula- 

tion and loyalty to their common sovereign; nor 
can the Queen find any more fit subject for pride 
than the great, thriving, intelligent communities, 
which have grown to be so many distant Englands 
since she came to the throne. 

The most powerful and prosperous of England’s 
foreign possessions have become what we now see 
| them, within a century. India and Canada, indeed, 
| were already in British hands a hundred years 
ago; but they were then insignificant in wealth 
and power, compared to what they now are. 

It is just about a century since Australia, in 
many respects the most interesting of England’s 
colonies, fell into her hands, but the vast resources 
of that continent have only been utilized within 
the past forty years. 

At first, the English used Australia solely as a 
remote place to which she could send and where 
she could safely keep her criminals. Botany Bay, 
for more than fifty years, was a convict settle- 
ment, where the felons convicted of crime worked 
in gangs and in chains, instead of being kept in 
prison at home. 

But after a while honest settlers made their 
appearance in Australia, and about fifty years 
ago convicts from the British jails ceased to be 
sent to Botany Bay. 

It was in 1851 that the first trace of the marvel- 
lous wealth which lay hidden in the interior was 
found. One day a native, with his weapon, was 
scraping away some grass, when he came upon a 
great nugget of gold. 

The total European population of Australia, at 
the time this startling discovery was made, was 
only fifty thousand; in a single year thereafter 
two hundred and fifty thousand persons swarmed 
across the oceans, to seek for the gold harvest 
which opened before them. 

Then it became gradually known that Australia 
had other treasures besides gold. Coal, copper, 
and tin were found in large quantities; and the 
fertile lands beyond the ranges of hills that en- 
circled the coast afforded fine grazing grounds for 
sheep, and yielded plentiful crops of wheat and 
other cereals. 

Australia now contains five great English colo- 
nies, with as many governments; and the Euro- 
pean population of the island is at least three 
millions. The governments of these colonies, 
though they are presided over by governors ap- 
pointed by the English crown, are practically free, 
and much resemble that of the home kingdom. 

Another English colony of which we hear a 
great deal, is that planted at the Cape of Good 
Hope, which is called the “Cape Colony.” It 
came finally into the hands of England early in 
the present century. The colonies of South Africa 
have a total European population of a little over 
a million. The British domain in that quarter 
is constantly being enlarged by the annexation of 
neighboring states and districts. 

The government of the Cape Colony resembles 
the governments of Australia, and comprises a 
Parliament of two Houses chosen by the colonists. 

The English colonies, as to their government, 
are of three kinds. The first are called “Crown 
colonies,” and are ruled entirely by the governor, 











who is appointed by the crown. Of these the 
most conspicuous is India. The second class com- 
prises colonies which have representative institu- 
tions, but are not wholly self-governing. This is 
the case with Malta, Ceylon, Cyprus, the Baha- 
mas and Barbadoes, and other small colonies. 
The third are the self-governed colonies, of which 
the Australian, Canadian, and Cape colonies are 
the chief examples. 

The relations between England and her many 
dependencies, except India, are under the direction 
of a member of the Cabinet who is called ‘The 
Secretary of State for the Colonies.” The affairs 
of India are entrusted to a department by itself, 
under the direction of the ‘‘Secretary of State for 
India.” 

It cannot be foreseen how long these great, 
thriving colonies will be content to remain under 
the sceptre of England. The mother country is 
proud of them, and undoubtedly desires to retain 
her connection with them. Yet if any one of 





| them should desire to sever it, and become com- 


pletely independent, it is not likely that that desire 
would be strenuously resisted. 





EACH FOR HIMSELF. 


Two women met in a street car, and exchanged 
“Good-day !” and ‘‘How are you?” 

“Indeed, I’ve had the toothache since Monday.” 

“That’s bad. I’ve got the lumbago pains in my 
back and”’— 

“It’s not the teeth alone that bother me, but when 
I get home, there’s my John down with the measles, 
and not an hour’s sleep do I have; and Jane”— 

“My man broke his leg last June, and the pains 
have set in agin, and’— 

“Jane, as I was sayin’, has the neweraligy that 
bad that”— 

“It’s that that ails him, too. The doctor says”— 

So the chorus went on, each posturing and exhibit- 
ing her own griefs and little miseries quite regardless 
that the gther did not hear a word of her complaints. 

A gentleman who had been amused at the duet of 
groans left the car, and entered a house in whicha 


| brilliant woman of society was holding a reception. 


After he had paid his respects to his hostess, he stood 
apart listening to the scraps of conversation that 
floated past him. An artist and journalist stood 
near him. 

“Have you seen the Tadema at the exhibition?” 
said the first. 

“Yes; we gave it a half-column notice.” 

“To my mind, the drawing is defective. There are 
artists at home with small reputation who would not 
err in the foreshortening of an arm, as’”— 

The editor permitted him to finish the sentence, 
and instantly continued, “That was noted in our 
article. We have a first-rate man as art critic now. 
Did you read our resumé of the progress of Southern 
manufacturers to-day ?’’ 

“O Mr. S——!” cried a young married lady, as she 
approached the artist. “Will you come in and look 
at our new library? I want your decision about the 
color of the draperies.” 

Two middle-aged matrons were near the group. 

“My son is at home now, with his wife,” said one. 
“From Colorado, you know. Two lovely children; 
the baby is teething, and its mother”— 

“Our carpet being maroon”— 

“The leader in our morning’s issue”— 

“My rst grandson”— 

“Ip dal 

The silent observer lesighed to himself. He under- 
stood now why society, among hucksters or educated 
people, was often so lifeless and dull. Each person 
was occupied solely with his own affairs, and took no 
interest in those of his neighbors. 

“Now I,” he thought, “take an interest in all.” 
And he went home and talked to his wife for half an 
hour of his own skill in reading human nature. 
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WELL REBUKED. 


Hero worship is a fire of youth which no wise per- 
son would desire to quench. One form of it, how- 
ever, and that a “‘malady most incident to maids,” is 
always damaging, not only to fine character, but 
sometimes even to the reputation of the worshipper. 

Certain public personages, usually actors and musi- 
cians, are invested, by the youthful imagination, 
with a glamour which quite covers their defects as 
individuals, and their votaries commit many a sin 
against decorum in the hope of worthily expressing 
their admiration for these heroes of a day. 

The mails of public favorites overflow with letters 
containing wholesale commendation of their powers 
or persons. Some such eulogies are written by young 
girls who would never dream of violating the dic- 
tates of good breeding in their own walks in life, but 
who feel that the world of art is so far removed from 
that in which they dwell, that any message sent to it 
wiil not be judged by ordinary laws. 

When a certain Italian tenor was at the height of 
his fame, a young lady in high social standing became 
so enamored of his voice that her admiration ex- 
tended to its possessor, and, quite carried away by 
her feelings, she wrote him a succession of fervent 
letters, even begging that she might have the privi- 
lege of meeting him outside the concert-room. 

Finally, she received a note from the singer, asking 
her to go to his house at an appointed hour. Over- 
come with delight, the foolish girl faithfully went, 
and was received by the Italian—and his wife. 

She had never speculated upon the singer’s domes- 
tic relations, possibly because he seemed to inhabit 
too rarefied an atmosphere to be regarded as other 
men, and the presence of the lady was a decided 
shock to her enthusiasm. 

The host and hostess were most courteous, and ex- 
ceedingly matter-of-fact; the call was an agreeable 
one, but the visitor found no oppportunity of burning 
the incense of praise before her hero. Moreover, 
when brought into social contact with this somewhat 
commonplace individual, she was overwhelmed with 
shame at the thought of her silly letters. 

When she took her leave, the singer accompanied 
her to the door. 

“My dear young lady,” he said, with kindly cour- 
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tesy, “will you let me give you a word of friendly 
warning? It is never safe to open the heart to mere 
strangers. You knew nothing of my character when 
you came here to-day, and it was fortunate for you 
that I happened to be a gentleman.” 

It is only fair to say that girls are rarely as reckless 
as this; sometimes they are only silly. 

It was at one time believed that a certain maid of 
honor at the court of Saxe-Weimar was addicted 
to the use of tobacco, because her person was redo- 
lent of the weed. She one day confessed, however, 
that she wore constantly, in a jewelled locket about 
her neck, a cigar stump thrown away in the street 
by Franz Listz, and instantly secured by her. 

Such an extreme of enthusiasm may be quite inno- 
cent, but its display is always in bad taste, and will 
inevitably furnish food for regret in later life. 

The emotional spendthrift has no time for the cul- 
tivation of self-respect; he is continually, by his own 
acts, entering more deeply the toils of the usurer 
Remorse. 

—_——_—¥++ow— -- —— 
BLEEDING FOR HIS COUNTRY. 


Lord Chesterfield is better known by the ‘Letters 
to his Son,” in which he shines as a master of de- 
portment, than by his diplomacy and oratory, Yet, 
in his day, he was called the ‘British Cicero,” and 
was trusted with such fine diplomatic work as that 
illustrated by this anecdote: 

A certain nobleman had talents, learning, and in- 
fluence; but he had one vanity—the desire to be 
thought skillful in physic and an expert in bleeding. 

It was once thought necessary to have this noble- 
man’s vote for a certain bill before the House of 
Lords, and the task of securing it was assigned to 
Chesterfield. He, knowing the noble lord’s foible, 
called on him one morning. After a brief conversa- 
tion upon the weather aud other trivial topics, Ches- 
terfield complained of a headache, and asked the 
nobleman to feel his pulse. 

The noble lord instantly laid his fingers on his visi- 
tor’s wrist, said his pulse was too high, and suggested 
that the loss of a little blood would give relief. 

“I have no objection, my lord,” answered Chester- 
field; ‘‘and as I hear your lordship has a masterly 
hand, will you favor me by trying your lancet on 
me?” 

The visitor, having been bled, asked, “Do you go 
to the House to-day, my lord?” 

“I did not intend to go,” answered the nobleman, 
“as [am not informed as to the merits of the ques- 
tion which is to be debated. You, doubtless, have 
considered it; which side do you favor?” 

Chesterfield, having gained the nobleman’s confi- 
dence by humoring his vanity, easily influenced his 
judgment. He then carried him to the House, and 
secured his vote for the bill. 

“None of my friends,” said the wit, ‘“‘have done as 
much for the country as I have, for I have literally 
bled for it.” He exhibited devotion to his party, but 
the act was unscrupulous, and an honest man would 
not have done it. 





CULTIVATION OF THE VOICE. 


“Did you notice her voice?” asked a school-teacher 
of a friend, after a pretty young iady had stopped in 
the street to speak to her. 

“Yes; it is very low and sweet.” 

“T spent years, when she was in my school, in try- 
ing to bring it down. It was pitched—dear me! I 
shouldn’t dare tell you how high, for you wouldn’t 
believe me. I succeeded better in lowering it than I 
did with some other similarly afflicted pupils, because 
she constantly tried to help me.” 

“But madame is not an American!” said a French 
woman to one of our society queens, with, perhaps, 
something less than French politeness. ‘She has 
not the American voice.” 

¥or American women are, unfortunately, too justly, 
credited with nasal or sharp voices. It is an aston- 
ishing fact that most people make no effort to im- 
prove the quality of the voice in speaking. 

“Everybody,” says a successful music-teacher, “can 
learn to sing, after a fashion.” 

That theory has been so universally accepted that 
even persons p d ofa di of ical 
talent are desirous of cultivating it. Yet speaking, 
a part of the necessary business of life, is left to 
regulate itself. We squeak or pipe, as the case may 
be, all the time deploring within our souls the misfor- 
tune of possessing a bad voice, but allowing Nature 
to take care of herself. People are not grammatical 
without taking care and thought in the use of lan- 
guage; why should they expect to command musical 
tones without equal painstaking? 

Constant vigilance will enable any one, in the face 
of any ordinary physical disability, to soften the 
voice, or lower it, if it be too high. It may also be 
greatly improved in quality and expressiveness. 

No one can afford to relinquish any attainable 
charm, and an agreeable voice is within the reach of 
many persons who might depend upon it as their sole 
attraction. It is, indeed, “an excellent thing in 
woman.” 





ANOTHER. 


Several persons were discussing the propriety of 
saying, in the exercise of hospitality, ““Will you have 
another piece of pie?” or ‘another cup of tea?” 

“I’m sure I don’t see why one shouldn’t!” said a 
lady. ‘“There’s nothing offensive in implying that a 
person has already had a cup of tea.” 

“Ah, then you would, perhaps, follow my grand- 
mother’s example and say, as I have heard her, when 
her husband asked for more, ‘Joshua, I am giving 
you your third cup!’” 

After that eminently practical illustration, it was 
unanimously voted that the word “another,” in that 
connection, might as well be suppressed. 

An old gentleman, who is fond of a joke, tells, with 
much quiet enjoyment, the story of one which his 
own bashfulness brought upon himself. 

“It was at a husking, years and years ago,” he says. 
“I was a boy of seventeen, and not so much afraid of 
my shadow as of everybody else’s. I arrived late, 
just as supper was being finished, and the mince-pie 
was going the rounds for the second time. 

“*Will you have another piece of pie?’ asked a 
young lady, approaching me with the plate, and not 
noticing that J had just come in. Everybody else 











| was saying, ‘No, thank you,’ and I, too bashful to 


say I had eaten nothing, also gasped, ‘No, thank 
you,’ though my mouth watered for the delectable, 
indigestible compound. 

“I went home hungry, and, probably in self- 
defence, I have been as brazen as possible ever 
since.” 





WORD TWISTING. 


Much of the wit of the present day, declares the 
Spectator, consists merely of a twisting of words, 
sometimes into absurd prose, and again into non- 
sense rhymes. A favorite device with some verbal 
contortionists is the transposition of the initial let- 
ters of words. They tell you it is “roaring with 
pain,” instead of ‘pouring with rain,” for example, 
or invite you to “poke a smipe.” The form of wit is 
a tedious one, and if largely indulged in, tends to be- 
come a habit, possibly leading to the undesirable 
practice of saying the wrong word, which is so com- 
mon at present. 


There is an actual di , termed aphasia, in which 
the brain and tongue refuse to work in harmony, 
but short of this, there is a mental vagueness which 
leads to absurd verbal blunders. 

Thus a hospital nurse, in referring to the victim of 
a terrible accident, declared him to be ‘‘methylated 
beyond all resignation” (mutilated beyond all recog- 
nition) and spoke of a person of arbitrary disposition 
as “a regular tyradical.” 

One would like to know just what reason there 
could have been, aside from aphasia, for the remark 
made by a lady, that her son ‘‘had ridden all the way 
from Cambridge on his encyclopedia.” 

The habit is, however, an old one; but another, con- 
sisting of the transposition and mixture of words 
seems to be on the increase among us. 

**My dear boy,” once said an English schoolmaster 
toa pupil, “do you mean to say you have never heard 
of that magnificent statue of Michael Angelo, by 
Moses?” 

“Sorrow may endure for joy,’’ once read a clergy- 
man, with the utmost feeling, “but night cometh in 
the morning.” 

Another public speaker, to whom initial letters 
were stumbling blocks, announced to his hearers, 
‘*We all know what it is to have a half-warmed fish 
in our hearts” (that is, a half-formed wish). It was, 
no doubt, the same person who referred to ‘“‘kinquer- 
ing congs,” while a gentleman afflicted by the same 
habit transposed the “eye of a needle” into the 
“knee of an idol.” 

Sometimes words become hopelessly welded _ to- 
gether, as in the case of the phrase “the imperfurities 
of man,” used by a clergyman, who had, no doubt, 
been unable to decide between the words ‘‘imperfec- 
tions” and “impurities,” and had ended by amalga- 
mating them into one. 
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QUAINT OLD TOWN. 


Some of the queer characters to be met with in 
Yarmouth, England, have been made familiar to 
the readers of Dickens. Such readers will be glad to 
read more of a town which has such associations. 
The author of “Norfolk Broads” describes some of 
the peculiar features of the old town at the mouth of 
the River Yare: 


It is a semi-Dutch town in many respects, and as 
quaint in its older parts as any over the water, though 
not so clean. The old town had no streets proper; 
= quay was on one side, and the sand-dunes on the 
other. 

Between these the houses were built as thickly as 
they could be crowded, and, for communication, nar- 
row alleys were ruled across at equal distances. These 
alleys are called rows, and there are one hundred and 
forty-five of them now existing. If you were to lay 
a ladder on the ground, and suppose one side to be 
the river and the other the sea, the rungs would rep- 
resent the rows, except that the latter are, by com- 
parison, closer together. 

When a stranger dives into these rows, he always 
feels glad to emerge at the other end, they seem so 
much like traps. Yet many of them are traversed 
by wheeled conveyances called trollies—long, very 
narrow, two-wheeled carts, which are, of course, de- 
signed especially to pass through the rows. 

The houses, many of which are large and comfort- 
able, have the front doors opening out upon the rows, 
while all which have not been converted into shops 
are quaint. 








MARVELLOUS STRENGTH. 


Tt is always good to know of a hero that he can 
boast physical, as well as mental or moral, perfec- 
tions. Garibaldi was a man fitted to stand beside 
Achilles, and hurl the spear in true Homeric fashion, 
a power which always adds to a leader’s authority. 
An admirer says of his athletic powers - 


His triceps, or shoulder muscles, were enormous. 
They were just like two half cocoanuts sticking up 
beneath his mantle. And the sabre he used! Two 
of the Life Guards’ blades, forged into one, would 
just have made it. 

bg f a time have I seen that awful sabre sweepin: 
right, left, right, left, like clock-work, as he mowe 
down the enemy, seated on his old white charger, 
and leaving a lane for those who followed him closely. 

“Avanti! avanti!” rang from his lips all the 
while, and his trumpet voice rose high above the 
loudest artillery fire. 

His strength was simply Herculean. Late one 
night he was passing on foot, with only one attend- 
ant, through an unlighted and dangerous part of 
Naples, swarming with /azzaroni in the pay of Fran- 
cis II. Suddenly from either side two men sprang 
simultaneously at him, knife in hand. Before their 
blades, raised to strike, could fall, Garibaldi had each 
by the throat, raised high in air to the full extent of 
his arms. 

He then knocked them together two or three times, 
and let them fall on the stones, saying only, “The 
poor fools have had their lesson.” 


—y we 
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TENNYSON’S LOCKS. 


During a long cruise it is customary, we believe, on 
a man-of-war, to give the crew a play-day now and 
then, the summons being, “All hands, ahoy! to make 
mischief!’? For an hour or two Jack, being at lib- 
erty to make as much fun as he pleases, behaves like 
a schoolboy just let out. 


The undergraduates of Oxford are entitled by cus- 
tom to turn “commemoration day,’ when degrees are 
conferred, into a day of mischief-making, and they 
pyr age avail themselves of the\privilege. One 
of their amusements is to chaff the distinguished 
men who enter the Oxford Theatre, where commem- 
oration is held, to receive honorary degrees, 

A few years ago the poet — was honored by 
Oxford with the degree of D.C. L. hen he en- 
tered the theatre, on his way to the platform, to be 
presented to the Chancellor who confers the degrees, 
the students in the gallery noticed the t’s dis- 
hevelled hair, hanging in disordered locks on his 
shoulders, and a voice called out to him, “Alfred, did 
your mother call you early, dear?” 

Those who are familiar with the “Queen of tte 
May,” will recall the opening line: 


“You must wake and call me early, call me early, 
mother dear,” 











No other blood medicine so utilizes the results 
of scientific inquiry as Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv 





Ice-cream without lumps can only be produced 
in a “White Mountain” Freezer. Try it. (Ade, 
——_—__—_- 

Time tells. 50 years. Vegetable Pulmonary Bal- 
sam, Cutler Bros., Boston, stands A No.1. Try it! [Adv. 
————— 

Physicians say that almost every child is 
troubled more or less with worms. They seem to be 
the curse of infancy. But since the introduction of 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMFITS, or Worm Loz- 
enges, there is no necessity for their annoying presence, 
Inquire of your druggist, and he will tell you they are 
the best. 25 cents a box. [Adv. 


HOME BEAUTIFUL. 


Just issued, the Spring Edition, containing novelties 
in Art-Needlework, and illustrating many new Stamping 
designs; also Price-list of all Materials for Embroidery. 

send for Catalogue, Price 25 cents. 
Mail Orders promptly attended to. 


“MRS. TT. G. FARNHAM, 
10 West 14th St., New York City. 


RICHMOND RECEIPTS 


Household Hints and ct 6 n P 
Mother, Wife and Daughter. ages. 


SEND FIVE TWO-CENT STAMPS. 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., Norwich, Conn. 


Flobert Target Rifle. 


This is a genuine Belgian Flobert Rifle 
with improved Remington action. It has a 
fine polished black walnut stock, with checked 
pistol grip. The Rifle weighs 43g pounds and 
is 37 inches in length, and is rifled. It is 
breech-loading, and has the popular side- 
shell extractor. The Rifle will shoot the regu- 
lar No. 22 short ball or shot cartridge. With 
this Rifle you can not only become an expert 
marksman, but you can shoot small game. 

The shell of the barrel is one-quarter of an 
inch thick, while the barrel (which is hexa- 
gon in shape) is three-quarters of an inch in 
diameter. The barrel is finely blued. The 
Rifle is sold by dealers at from $7 to $8 each. 
We shall supply them for $5 each. 

On receipt of 50 cents extra we will include 
200 cartridges. 


IF YOU WANT 


a superior breech-loading Shot-gun, 
we can furnish the BELGIAN GUN, 
which we have selected especially for our 
readers. It is the best weapon for the 
money now obtainable. It gives universal 
satisfaction, both for close and strong 
shooting. The barrels of this gun are abso- 
lutely safe. 
Lefaucheaux pattern. 

The Gun has a solid Black Wal- 
nut Stock, oil finished, and full- 
checkered. 

The barrel is No. 12 bore. 

Our price for this Gun until October 
[st is $12. 


FOR ONLY $4.00 


we can furnish a safe Muzzle- 
Loading Shot-Gun, which isa 
strong shooter. This gun is made 
over from a Springfield Rifle. 
lt gives great satisfaction. 

The above must be 
sent by express, re- 
ceiver to pay charges. 

Length of Barrel, 30 
inches. 

Weight, about 734 Ibs. 
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SOMETHING NEW! 


DR. SCOTT’S 


ELECTRIC 


SUMMER CORSET 


Owing to the unprecedented success attending the sale 
of our Electric Corsets, and in response to numerous in- 
guiries for an Electric Summer or Ventilating Corset, 

Ir. Scott has placed on the market his “Electric Sum- 
mer Corset.’ It has already met with the most gratify- 
ing popularity, thereby proving its value, merits and 
durability. It is a beauty, made of extra strong and fine 
quality linen ee with pockets all around, in which 
are placed our watch-spring magnetods. They are highly 
charged with electro-magnetism, which imparts a steady 
and gentle current, all healing in its influence to the 
wearer. They create no unpleasant shock, whatever. 
They can be worn by the most delicate invalid as safely 
as by the most robust, with wonderful and quick results. 





The above remarks refer equally to our regular Elec- 
tric Corsets, which retail at $1, $1.50, $2, and $3. Nursing, 
$1.50; Abdominal, $3. The $1 and $1.50 goods are ay, 
of extra fine and durable Jean, and the $2 and $3 and 
Abdominal Corsets of Superfine English Sateen. All ex- 
cept Summer Corsets come in white and dove from 18 to 
30 inches; we make the Abdominal up to 38 inches. The 





The action is the celebrated | 


PERRY MASON & CO., | 


postage on each is lic. Every one is sent out in a hand- 
some box, accompanied by a silver-plated compass, with 
which the electro-magnetic power is tested. 
Professional men assert that there is hardly a disease 
which Electricity or Magnetism may not benefit or 
cure, and they daily practice the same, as your own 
| physician will inform you. 
| ‘THE CELEBRATED Dr.W. A. HAMMOND, of NewYork, 
| formerly Surgeon-General of the U. 8. Army, lately 
| lectured upon this subject, and advised all medical men 
| to make trial of these agencies, describing at the same 
time most remarkable cures he had made, even in cases 
| which would seem hopeless. 
| _If you cannot obtain them in your own town, remit u¢ 
the price, with lic. added for postage, and we will deliver 
them into your hands free. Always mention this paper, 
and remit by P.O. Money Order, Draft, or Currency in 
Registered Letter, payable to 
GEO. A. SCOTT, 842 Broadway, N. Y. 


| Agents Wanted. uick sales, la fit 
and’ satisfaction ee No risk, TRY IT. 








THE FAMOUS CUSTOM-MADE 


PLYMOUTH ROCK $3 PANTS 


(Vests to match, cut to order, $2.25.) 


IMITATION is the sin- 
cerest flattery. But why do 
not our imitators offer 
Ri bl dely to REFUND 

ONEY FOR ANY 
CAUSE, or make another 
pair, as we do. e sen 


DO YOU WEAR 


PANTS 


every man goods that we 
FEAR NOT to guarantee 
b our th ds of 




















customers rarely use their 
privilege of return. Sam- 
ples and tape measure sent 
upon receipt of 6 cts., and 
S mention of this paper. 
PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO., 

18 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 





Write to the Boston office of the American Express 
Co. (capital, $20,000,000) and learn what our record is. 








OOD'S LADIES BLACKING. 












































ADIES’ BOOTS AND SHOES can be made elegant and preserved only by using 


a blacking that contains no acid or shellac; that will not crack and scale; that will preserve 


the leather and render it perfectly pliable; and that will give a Jet Black lustrous polish. There is 
but ONE blacking made that answers all these conditions satisfactorily, and when you buy again, 


ASK YOUR SHOE DEALER FOR WOOD’S LADIES’ BLACKING, 
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For the Companion. 
THE TRUCE OF INVERURIE. 


How bright a noble act appears 
Seen through the mist of vanished years 
And quaintness of its stor: 

*Tis thus the silent, unseal 
Between the English and the 
Has gained an added glory. 


In battle order England’s men 

Stood fronting Scotiand’s troopers when 
They met at Inverurie; 

And, as the days wore on apace, 

The hostile ranks stood face to face, 
Restraining martial fury. 


Fatigue, exposure, chill, and damp 

Bred sickness in the Scottish camp. 
The stricken king was lying 

Ppos his pallet in his tent; 

Above him anxious chieftains bent, 
Fear-struck, lest he was dying. 


To bear him from that tainted air 
To calmer scenes and tenderer care 
Their hearts with hope inspired; 

No precious hours were idly lost 
In parley!ng with the investing host 
‘0 gain the boon desired. 


Upon a litter brought in haste 

The wan ant Retpites king was placed, 
And, slow che burden raising, 

Those loyal chiefs unguarded went, 

Bearing their sovereign from his tent, 
Both hosts in wonder gazing. 


With firm and steady tread before 
The English lines their king they bore 
Where best their plan it suited; 
at last, 


And when they reached the line 
Through opening ranks —- they passed, 
uted, 


While England’s men 
IsAAC BASSETT CHOATE. 
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For the Companion. 
GAVE HERSELF. 


About forty years ago two sisters married at 
the same time. The elder, whom we shall call 
Anna, became the wife of a man of wealth, and, 
when she married, she adopted a calm resolution 
to use the opportunities that wealth gave to do 
good in the world. 

She died a year or two ago. She had been a 
prominent member of the church and of society. 
She was liberal with her gifts to all charities ; ‘to 
give,’’ she was accustomed to say, “sweetened 
the moral nature.”” Nor was she ostentatious in 
her giving, for she remembered the injunction-—— 
“Be not as the hypocrites are.” Only she never 
gave to the extent of making a serious sacrifice. 

She was a constant church-goer. She read at a 
certain time each day a chapter of the Bible, and 
never failed to conduct family worship. On Sun- 
day afternoons she took apart each of her children 
in turn, read, and prayed with them. The prayer 
was very much the same each Sunday, and it 
never brought a tear to her eyes or to theirs. “To 
be perfect.in every good word and work” was, 
she frequently stated, her object in life. 

She was a woman of great beauty and sound 
health, and was extremely careful to preserve 
both of these good gifts. She walked, worked, 
ate, and slept by rule. She would not allow her 
children to wear bright colors, lest they might 
affect her eyes. For the same reason she never 
permitted herself to weep. Indeed, she avoided 
the sight of pain or suffering, as grief she said 
disturbed the digestive organs. She fulfilled all 
of her duties in the letter, but not one of them in 
the spirit. 

When she died, it was found that she had made 
every arrangement for a handsome coffin and 
monument. The only comment made upon her 
was, “She was a remarkably well-preserved 
woman,” and she was then dismissed and forgot- 
ten, even by her children. 

Her sister Jane was of a different temperament. 
She was a plain, awkward woman, who had so 
little cause to be pleased with her person that 
very early in life she forgot it altogether. She 
married a poor farmer, was the mother of a 
large family of boys, and adopted, besides, two 
orphans, children of friends still poorer than her 
husband. 

She worked early and late, sewing, cleaning, 
nursing. Now it was her husband for whom she 
toiled, now the children, now a neighbor, now 
some poor creature whom nobody else cared to 
help. 

She had her flashes of temper, she made mis- 
takes; she was full of faults; but she brought 
them with bitter tears to her Master, and strug- 
gled on. 

While her sister was youthful and placid and 
smiling, she was wrinkled and old, her hands 
hard with labor. Something of herself—of her 
thought, her high hopes, her warm love, her 
strength,—she gave to all who came near her. 

It was no wonder that she showed how heavy 
the drain had been upon her; but husband and 
children and friends loved her tenderly in spite of 
her faults. The hard, rough hands that had 
worked so faithfully in their service were the fair- 
est on earth to them. More than all, she led her 
children, one after another, to the Saviour Who 
was so real and near to her. 

When, at last, she lay down, silent and still, 
waiting until God should summon her to work 
elsewhere, there was not a man or woman who 

had known her who did not feel that a friend and 
helper had gone out of the world. 








If we would serve God or our brother we must 
put something of ourselves into the sacrifice. It is 
the heart’s blood that must be laid on the altar, 
not merely orderly habits or pleasant words. If 
we give all our goods to feed the poor and our 
bodies to be burned and have not that self-sacrific- 
ing love, it profiteth us nothing. 

———_——~or—_——__—_ 
VICTORIA’S CHILDHOOD. 
| Few royal children, many as are their toys, ever 


| had such a remarkable “plaything” as that with 
| which Britain’s Queen amused herself when she was 


a toddler of fourteen months. “In ofa 





two, an 


ece: 
e boat in charge of the mate was 


left all the men struggling 





very civil message from the Duchess of Kent,” wrote 
William Wilberforce, ‘I waited on her this morning. 
| She received me, with her fine, animated child on the 
| floor by her side, with its playthings, of which I soon 
| became one.”’ Had an artist been present, he might 

so have painted the scene as to suggest the childlike 
| nature of the great philanthropist which won thé 
| heart of the little Princess, who was too innocent to 
be a respecter of persons. 





mother once sent for a child who 


to amuse her. 


a moment. 

On returning she found the ha 
two children seated side by side on the rug, sur- 
rounded by the Princess’s playthings, from which 
Victoria was making a liberal selection for the little 
harp-player. 

The Duchess inculcated consideration for others 
upon her daughter, and a little “scene” at a London 
jeweller’s, which occurred when the Princess had 
grown up, showed the effect of this training. 

Having gone one morning, incognito, to the jewel- 
ler’s, she noticed a young lady looking at gold chains. 
One of the trinkets pleased her, but the price being 
more than she could afford to pay, she reluctantly 
put it aside and selected a cheaper one. 

After she had left the store, the Princess inquired 
who she was. The answer being satisfactory, she 
ordered the chain to be sent to the young lady. With 
the gift went a card, which expressed the pleasure of 
the Princess Victoria in observing that the young 
lady’s prudence had conquered her desire to possess 
the chain. 

The Duke of Kent, the Princess’s father, had as- 
signed a cottage near the sage at Kensington to a 
soldier of his regrem. who afterward died, leaving 
a sick boy and girl. The Princess visited the family 
at intervals, and two days before she left Kensington 
to ascend the throne, she sent to the invalid girl a 
copy of the Book of Psalms, and a marker worked 
by her own hand. 

“Look there!” exclaimed the girl to her pastor, 
drawing the book from under her pillow. “ k at 
what the Queen of England sent me, and with it the 
message that, though now Queen of England, and 
obliged to leave Kensington, she did not forget me. 
Was it not beautiful, sir?” 
Once, while on a visit at Wentworth House, she 
was running about the garden on a wet morning. 
The old gardener, seeing her about to descend a slip- 

ry piece of ground, called out, “Be careful, miss; 
it’s slape /”’ 

“What's slape?’”? asked the Princess, as her feet 
flew from under her and she fell down. 

. “That's slape, miss,” said the man, carefully lifting 
er up. 

“Thank you: I shall never forget the word,” an- 
swered the Princess. 





CRUELLY TREATED. 


Some boys find it hard to obey even the reasonable 
commands of their teachers. It is not a good sign in 
them, for when it comes to disobeying lawful author. 
ity, true manliness should lead them to avoid doing 
it, even when the requirement does not seem reason- 
able. We heartily congratulate all our schoolboy 
readers that it has fallen to their lot to go to school 
now, in this age, when, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the human race, teachers are learning to 
treat their pupils with decent respect. 
The cruel punishments of former times, bad as the 
were, were perhaps not as hard to bear as those whic 
degraded boys in spe sight of their fellows, and, still 
worse, degraded'them in their own eyes. Several of 
these were mentioned by a speaker at the recent cel- 
ebration of the fiftieth anniversary of the founding 
of the City of Lowell. 
It did not hurt a boy’s head much to stick a tall 
foolscap upon it, nor his nose to have two clothes- 
= put astride of it, but it hurt his feelings terribly. 
ne of these punishments was to we the culprit 
to spring up, seize an iron staple in the ceiling, and 


hang to it by his hands to the last possible second, 
the master standing by stick in hand. Boys were 
made to stoop down, place one finger upon the head 


of a nail in the floor, and so remain until the torture 
could be borne no more. 

Sir Francis Doyle, an English gentleman, who is 
et in the land of the living, tells a story or two of 
is life at a — fashionable French school in Lon. 
don, which shows how little the feelings of boys 
were formerly regarded on that side of the Atlantic. 

The head boy of the school, Codrington by name 
son of the famous admiral, and himself an admira 
since, could not help Fempeans| a wry face one day at 
some particularly nasty pudding on his plate. The 
master roared at him,— 

“Monsieur Codrington, Monsieur Codrington, what 

are you doing there? If the Prince Regent were to 
come here to dinner, I should not give him a better 
pudding than that! Upon your knees, Monsieur Cod- 
rington, and eat it at once!” 
e boy had no choice but to obey this ridiculous 
order. e got down upon his knees and ate the 
whole of “the filthy mess,” as Sir Francis Doyle calls 
it, — - —. stood —, y= watching the 
operation. As the last spoonful disappeared, r 
Codrin ton gave a sigh of relief, waleh an, auaicte. 
nately, heard by the irate Frenchman. 

“Madame,” he cried to his wife, “give some more 
pudding to Monsieur Codrington!” 

The second portion had to be devoured before the 
boy could have the roast mutton which was the main 
stay of the dinner. It was a practice in boarding. 
schools then to get the boys pretty well filled up with 
cheap pudding 
to appear. 

Our boys are, happily, not now subjected to infa- 


ruthless despots. 
ity that the boys should remember. 
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ATTACKED BY A WHALE. 
Since the discovery of kerosene, gas, and electri 





seem almost forgotten. 
crews all the dangerous excitement they could desire 


off the coast of West Australia: 





ing 


to a piece of the broken boat. 
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For the Companion. 


ately underneath the boat in charge of the second 
officer. All the occupants were thrown out, as the 
boat was pitched high up out of the water. 
whale then went beneath 
the boat until it was smash 


The 
again, and kept bumping 
in pi 


8. 
a little distanae 
off. The whale was observed suddenly to disappear 
again, and the crew of the mate’s boat were ho: 
the next instant to perceive the jaws of the monster 
on either side of the boat. 
Closing its mouth, the whale crushed the boat in 
in the water. 
Strange to say, the animal did not molest the men in 

the water, and was, indeed, never afterward seen. 
The third boat succeeded in picking up the occu- 
nts of the second mate’s boat, and another boat 
rom the whaler was put off to the succor of the mate 
and his comrades. An hour elapsed before all were 
d. During this time, the mate had been cling- 


he weather being bad, the further pursuit of the 
whale could not be persisted in, but it was believed 
it could not live long. Not only did the men lose the 
whale, but three hundred and seventy-five fathoms 
of line, which it carried away with it. 


The little Princess ae in music, and her 

gan on the harp, 
The Duchess of Kent, seeing her 
daughter engrossed with the music, left the room for 


deserted, and the 


fore any sign of meat was allowed 


mies of this kind, so well calculated to crush the 
gentle souls, and to convert the stronger ones into 
And this is a new reason for culti- 
vating a manly spirit of obedience to lawful author- 


to judge from the following incident which occurred 


The two boats belonging to the whaling barque 
John and Winthrop Poole, in the company of a third 
craft, were endeavoring to secure a large whale. The 
monster had been struck, and was apparently dying, 
when it suddenly disappeared, and came up immedi- 


THE SEA-FIRE AND THE MOON. 


In the warm gulf-stream, through the sultry night, 

Our ship went plunging on, ’mid glimmering flakes 
f sea-fire and o’er crushed and drowning stars 

And every wave gleamed like a flaming ghost 

Let loose from Erebus. Then rose the moon, 

Full-orbed, serene, and ’neath her cloudless smile 

The dancing ae grew pale and fled; 

But she, the regent of the night, looked down, 

And on the wrinkling waves, for miles and miles, 

Paved a long golden pathway o’er the sea. 


So, o’er the restless billows of our life, 
Rolling in darkness, lit with spectral fires 
Born of the salt sea-foam of mortal dreams, 
Shines the supernal orb of love and truth, 
And lights a pathway to its heaven of rest. 

Cc. P. CRANCH. 
en 
SWEARING A WITNESS. 


The mere solemnity of legal forms has no effect on 
ignorance that is too dense to comprehend them. 
During a session of the Circuit Court of Lynchburg, 
Va., an Irishman was indicted fof stabbing another, 
and the only witness was Dennis O’Brine, who was 
required to enter into bonds for his appearance at the 
next court. The recognizance was read in the usual 
form: “You acknowledge yourself indebted to the 
Commonwealth of Virginia in the sum of five hun- 
dred dollars.” “I don’t owe her a cint,” said Dennis. 
The clerk, when the laughter had subsided, explained 
the meaning of the form, and read it over again. “I 
tell ye, I don’t owe her a cint,” persisted Dennis. 
“It’s more money nor I ever see, nor my father be- 
fore me.” 


At this stage a brother of Dennis interfered. ‘You 
must just say it, Dinnis. It’s one o’ the forms o’ the 
aw.” 


“But I won't,” says Dennis, “all the same. I’m a 
dacent, honest man, what pays his debts, and I’ll 
spake the truth. I'll go to jail ’fore I’ll say I owe 


anybody acintinthe world! Now chate me if you 
can!” 


We can imagine what a time they had with Dennis 
when called to take the oath, though perhaps he 
could understand that better than the heathen Hin- 
doo did in the following funny story. An English 
magistrate, who presided over a native court held 
among the Gonds, a simple tribe of the Hill Country, 
tells the incident: The serishtadar, or local justice, 
called out, “Summon Bukloo Gond!” 

“Bukloo Gond! Bukloo Gond!” shouted the crier. 
“Ho, dada” (yes, your honor), replied a primitive- 
looking old savage. Rising from the ground, and 
casting his axe over his shoulder, he advanced to the 
table and stood on one leg, the Gondi attitude of re- 
spect, and with his hands joined. 

“Administer the oath.” 

“Now repeat after me,” said the serishtadar, in his 
mpous manner. 

“Ho, dada,” replied the simple old man. 

“You mustn’t say, ‘Ho, dada.’ Repeat the oath 
after me.” 

“Ho, dada.” 

The serishtadar shrugged his shoulders, and asked, 
in high-flown language, what he worshipped. 
But it was of no avail; the old fellow could only grin 
and answer, ‘‘Ho, dada,” whilst the bystanders were 
convulsed with suppressed laughter, and the magis- 
trate himself could not help smiling. Seeing at last 
that there was no chance of the serishtadar, who 
either would not or could not descend to the level of 
the Gond’s intellect, being able to make the old man 
understand, the magistrate took him in hand himself. 
“Now, then, dada,” said he, addressing him in his 
own dialect, “‘what god do you worship?”’ 

“Burra Deo, Maharaj,” replied the old man, grin- 
ning from ear to ear. 

“Well, then, hold your hand up and repeat, ‘Burra 
Deo ka kirria.’ ” 

“Burra Deo ka kirria,” repeated the old man, sol- 
emnly, holding up his hand. 

“What's your name?” 

“Bukloo.” 

“How old are you?” 

“How can I say, Maharaj? About twelve or thir- 
teen years, maybe.” 

This, from an old fellow of seventy-five or eighty, 
elicited laughter, but the magistrate interposed. 
“How often have you seen the bamboo bloom?” 
“Twice, Maharaj, and a third approaches.” 

“Put him down for seventy-five,” said the magis- 
trate to the serishtadar. ‘The evidence which fol- 
lowed ought be taken as given upon oath.” 


«> 
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TALKING TO HIMSELF. 


The following is told of a certain Lord Dudley, 
who was notorious for the habit of talking to him- 
self. Heis the same person of whom they tell the 
story that he once travelled from London down to 
Dover alone, but that he kept up an imaginary con- 
versation with himselfvall the way. Nor was this 
the most comical part of the performance. On arriv- 
ing at his inn, he complained bitterly that he had 
been careless enough to let a most agreeable compan- 
ion, who had accompanied him on the journey, es- 
cape before he could ask his company at dinner: 
Lord Dudley was once the guest of the late Mrs. 
Cunliffe. This lady was aunt by marriage to the 
beautiful daughters of Sir Richard Brooke. On 
coming into the room, her guest asked at once after 
the lovely Miss Brooke, who, during the previous 
season, had taken all hearts by storm. 

“I suppose you mean Harriet,” answered Mrs. 
Cunliffe. “She is now at home, but Mary, her sister, 
is with me this year in her place; and, among our- 








~ | selves, we think Mary, though her beauty is of a dif- 
city, the excitements and dangers of whale-hunting 


But occasionally one of the 
monsters of the sea is hunted, and gives the boat 


ferent kind, quite as handsome as Harriet.” 

“T dare say,” retorted Lord Dudley, in a regular 
fume. “That is alwavs the way with you women. 
If there is one pretty girl among a lot of sisters, you 
» | will try to poke the rest of them down our throats 
over her back.” 

Mrs. Cunliffe, being an old friend, and well aware 
of the Dudley eccentricities, was not much moved by 
this somewhat rough contradiction, observing only, 
“Well, itis nothing to me, Lord Dudley, but that is 
our opinion. Agree with it or not, as you please; 
and now we had better go to dinner.” 

To dinner they went, and Lord Dudley, sitting 





opposite the new beauty, very soon began to talk to 


meelf. 
“Confound the old jade, I almost think that she is 
ce all! hy, of course the old hag is 
t 


“What are you talking about, Lord Dudley?” was 
the not unnatural inquiry which his hostess put to 


m. 

“Well, Mrs. Cunliffe, you see it had just passed 
through my mind that your opinion as to Miss 
Brooke’s beauty is quite justified, and I suppose I 
have been saying to myself how thoroughly | agree 
with you.” 





RAN TILL HE DIED. 


Emus are large birds of the ostrich order, found in 
Australia and the adjacent islands. As will be seen 
by the following sketch, they are runners, not fliers, 
their wings being only rudimentary. They are not all 
so wild as was the particular specimen here men- 
tioned, as they have not only been tamed, but have 
been known to breed in confinement. It is believed 
that in the far-away past all such birds were able to 
fly, but ceasing to use their wings for flight, became, 
at last, incapable of doing so: 


A young emu once appeared in a little open plain 
not far from the house. With the help of several 
blacks, after a tremendous chase, we ran it down, 
and brought it home, intending to tame it. 

It was only about two feet high, and could not have 
been more than six weeks old; but the way it ran be- 
fore we caught it made us think that it must be tired, 
so we shut it up in a stable about twenty feet square. 

The instant we put it down it began to run round 
and round the stable as hard as it could go. My 
brother suggested that this might be nervousness, and 
that perhaps it did not like strangers looking at it. 

So we left it for an hour quite alone. When we 
came back it was running round harder than ever, 
with its mouth open and its wings hanging down. 
Frank declared that young emus always acted like 
that when they were having a gg time, but its ap- 
pearance was anything but joyful. 

Three hours later it was still running, and it did 
not stop till it fell down dead four hours and a half 
after we first shut it up, during which time I am cer- 
tain it must have travelled over forty miles. 

The speed and endurance of a full-grown emu are 
perfectly incredible to any one who has not tried the 
experiment of running one down. The only way to 
capture emus is to make a sudden dash at them, for 
if they once get their second wind very few horses 
will ever catch them. They straggle along in the 
most ungainly fashion, looking all the time as if they 
were just going to drop with exhaustion, but the 
speed with which they continue to ‘get over the 
ground is astonishing. 

I once rode a very good horse five miles straight 
away across the downs after an emu as hard as we 
could go, but no efforts could diminish the distance 
between us. The bird kept about ten yards in front 
= me _ whole way, and finally escaped into a patch 
of scrub. 

——- — -+@ 


INCIDENT IN A HORSE-CAR, 


There is a strong disposition on the part of men, 
nowadays, to reason themselves into the feeling that 
it is proper to keep one’s seat in a public conveyance, 
even when ladies are standing. Sometimes, however, 
a little incident like the following, which a reporter 
for the New York World recently witnessed in a 
street-car, proves that they know better, however 
they may act: 


It was the upward-bound car, at four in the after- 
noon. A young woman got in briskly, paid her fare, 
and turned back the cover of her magazine. 

The car filled up until all the seats were taken, and 
then the conductor rang to let ona woman. It was 
an old lady this time, some sixty or more, slim and 
frail, with white hair and an old-fashioned bonnet. 

She had quite an extensive parcel in her arms, and 
there was no seat for her, so she stood directly in 
front of the girl with the magazine. The young woman 
read on for a page and then she looked up and seemed 
astonished to find the old lady still there. 

She laid down her book and glanced around. There 
were four or five women in the car; all the rest of the 
passengers were men. She waited a minute, and then 
pnd po up and said to the old lady, ‘“‘Won’t you be 
g enough to take my seat?” 

The elder woman refused, deprecatingly, but the 
young one insisted. 

“You must, you know. You’re so much older than 
me, that I’d be ashamed to sit down while you stood.” 

Then she caught a strap with her gloved hand and 
smiled resolutely. The old lady sat down, and the 
men began to retire behind their papers until noth- 
ing could be seen but their hats. At the end of the 
third block one man had such a desire for a little 
light converse that he went out and stood beside the 
driver and said he thought it was going to rain. 
he conductor came and tapped the young lady, 
who was deep in her book again, on the shoulder, 
and told her “‘there was a seat.” 

Pretty soon another woman got in, and three 
men offered her sitting-room. The car was up near 
Twenty-Third Street then, and women dropped in 
faster and faster; not one of them stood up. 

The men grew emulous about it, and whenever a 
female appeared in the rear door they rose in a body 
and disputed as to whose seat she should take. 

It was a complete masculine rout. The young 
woman in the blue gown seemed to have found some- 
thing very funny in her a for she was quietly 
consumed with laughter behind its pages. 


DYEING. 


Over the door of a Boston dye-house is this inscrip- 
tion: ‘‘We live to dye, and we dye to live.” The 
punning sign recalls an amusing mistake made by 
the Duke of Gloucester in the days when gentlemen 
tried to conceal the fact that they were growing old 
by dyeing their hair. 


The Duke called one morning upon Colonel Hig- 
gins. To a question, if his master was at home, he 
received the answer, ‘‘“My master is dyeing.” 

“Dying!” exclaimed the Duke. ‘Have you sent 
for a doctor?” 

“No, sir.” 

The alarmed nobleman ran into the street and, for- 
tunately, met a physician, whom he requested to come 
at once and see Colonel Higgins, who was at the 
point of death. ¥ 

‘‘How is your master?” asked the Duke, as the ser- 
vant answered their knock. 

“TI told you, sir, that he was dyeing,” said the foot- 


man. 
Rapidly the doctor and the Duke mounted the 
stairs, to find Colonel Higgins dyeing his hair. 
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A PAINFUL MISTAKE. 


The point of the following story will be evident, at 
least to all country readers. The bumblebee never 
flies very high, and is often called the humblebee, 
but he is above being taken for a blackberry : 


Boston. Young Lady—I want to look at a pair of 
eye-glasses, sir, of extra magnifying power. 

Dealer—Yes, ma’am; something very strong? 

Boston Young Lady—Yes, sir. While visiting in 
the country last summer I made a very painful blun- 
der, which I never want to repeat. 

Dealer—May I ask what that—er—blunder was? 

Boston Young Lady—Oh, yes. I mistook a bum- 








blebee for a blackberry.—New York &un. 
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“Oh, dear! what shall we do?” and the tears 


| And she’s put on her glasses and is taking the She went on crying even louder yet, if such a 
things out of our basket—O May Winslow, sure’s thing were possible. Mamma hardly knew what 
you’re alive, she’s crying over that sugar heart! to think, because, you see, Edna is usually a very 
What shall we do?” good little girl. 


blurred Jennie’s bright eyes so she could see no two, three, four” — 


more. | But before she got to ten, something funny hap- | 


| Come!” cried May, seizing her hand. ‘I'll | pened. The old gray kitty, who had all this 


tell her we’re sorry.” Two timid little hands | time been lying quietly before the fire, suddenly | 


| opened the rickety door, two shrinking little fig- |jumped up and walked straight into the closet. 
| She caught Edna’s wrist between her fore-paws, 








For the Companion. 


UNDER THE POP- 
PIES. 


Hushaby, lullaby! | 
Birdies are singing 
Up in the tree-tops, as | 
happy as we; 
Hushaby, lullaby! 
Lily-bells ringing 
Waken sweet music for | 
baby and me. 


| 
Hushaby, lullaby! | 


Poppies are dozing | 
In their silk mantles of | 
milk-white and red; | 
Hushaby, lullaby! | 
Eyelids are closing, 
Baby shall sleep in its 
own little bed. 
Mrs. 8, J. BRIGHAM. 
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For the Companion. 
THE STORY OF A JUNE BOX. 


“T tell you what, May Winslow, le’s hang Aunt 
Polly a June box!” cried Jennie Collins, as they 


| homeward through the darkness. | 


and bit and scratched it—not very hard, of course, 

but quite hard enough to surprise and frighten 
| the little girl into keeping as still as a mouse for 
|as much asa minute. Then the old kitty walked 
back to the mat before the fire, and curled herself 
down for another nap; and not until then did 
Edna find her voice again. 


be good!” 


smile; ‘‘you may come out.” 

So out of the closet the little girl came, and 
rushed straight into mamma's arms. 

“T—I will be good,” she sobbed again; ‘“but— 
but I don’t want that old cat bossing me round 
all the time, mamma!” 

Mamma laughed then; she couldn’t help it. 








ures crept toward Aunt Polly, and two sorrow- 
ful, tear-stained faces were uplifted to hers. 

“Please, marm, we didn’t mean to make you 
cry,”’ sobbed Jennie. 

“You little dears! was it you?” cried Aunt 
Polly, as she wiped away their tears and covered 
their rosy faces with kisses. Then she took an- 
other sugar heart from the bureau-drawer, and 
told them why she had cried; how, many years 
ago, she, too, had a little girl to love her; how 
she used to hang her June boxes just as they 
had done; how the fever came, and she died; 
and then she showed them a crumpled, faded box 
—the last one she had ever hung, and the sugar 
heart that had been in it. ‘And you thought 
enough of the old woman to hang her a June 
box?” she said, again and again, as she un- 
packed the box. ‘Bless your little hearts!” 

“I’m so glad we did it!’’ said May, as they went 





“Of all the June boxes I ever see hung that was 
the queerest,’’ said John, as he trudged along be- 
hind them like a great mastiff. ‘I never see folks | 
go right into the house afore; and I'll bet I’ve | 
caught the rheumatics a-waiting.” | 





For the Companion. 


BLACK CAMILLA. 





“You are much more like a pansy, 
Than any flower that blows,” 

Says Gold-Locks to Camilla; 
And still Camilla knows 

That Gold-Locks loves to call her 
Her little damask rose. 


She is better than any dolly, 
Because, you see, she grows; 
And has dark eyes to shine and roll, 





sat upon the floor in the dusty garret making 
Maybaskets. 

‘Well, le’s do,’ answered May, as she snipped 
away at the paper feathers. ‘She is so old and 
homely and lonesome”— 

“And nobody to love her, either,’”’ interrupted 
Jennie. ‘‘Le’s make it this very day,’ and le’s 
go and ask mamma to show us. She knows a 
lovely way to fold them.” Then they rushed 
downstairs to find Mrs. Winslow. 

“Better give her a new dress, or tea, or sugar, 
or flour,” said that lady. 

“But—but this wouldn’t hold it,” said Jennie, 
as she held the dainty box upon one finger. 

“Of course not,’”’ laughed Mrs. Winslow. ‘You 
would have to have a large wooden one. I’ll get 
that all ready for you, and John can carry it to 
the door.” 

“Now, May Winslow,” said Jennie, as they 
again sat upon the garret floor, “‘it’s very nice to 
give her something useful, but don’t you s’pose 
she'd like something that—that wasn’t useful, too ? 
Don't you s’pose she’d like taffy and maple-sugar 
hearts, when she hasn’t apy one to love her ?” 

“Of course,” answered May, soberly, as she 
fastened the rainbow-hued feather to the dainty 
box, “and we'll hang her this one just the 
same.” ; 

The first night of June was dark and cloudy 
enough. “Just the night for us,” whispered May, 
as they followed John in silence, as he splashed 

through the mud with a box upon his shoulder. 
In that box was calico and tea and coffee and 
sugar enough to last the old lady nearly a year. 

In the dainty paper box under Jennie’s shawl 
were taffy and a delicious maple heart tied with 


Besides a stubby nose ; 
And a voice that makes the echoes ring, 
Whether she cries or crows. 


| 
{ 
This little Camilla’s mother 

Washes and irons clothes; 
She makes them clean and sweet and white; 

And yet, do you suppose 
She could ever get the color out 

Of this little damask rose? 

CLARA Doty BATEs. 


—or—_—_—_——— 
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For the Companion. 
OUR BEAVER. 


Did you ever see a tame beaver? That is, one 
| that was pretty tame. 
| Wehad one once. We got him when he was 





| 


brook. 

We did it in a curious way; old man Corless 
told us how, and there was some work to it, I can 
tell you. 

First we dug a deep ditch around it, over four 
feet deep, and filled it with stones, after driving 
stout, sharpened stakes thickly on the outer edge, 
then covered the stones with dirt—that was to 
keep him from burrowing under the fence. 

Next we tacked all the old tin, zinc, and stove- 
funnel we could beg, inside the stakes, to keep him 





“ISN’T IT NICE!” 
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For the Companion. 
A LITTLE TRUE STORY. | thonght. 


Edna was naughty one day, very naughty, in-| When we had him caged, what do you think 
deed, for such a little girl as she is. I do not like | we fed him with? 


over the top, to stop him if he should happen 
to climb up, and there he was safe enough we 





Then mamma began to count slowly, ‘One, 


“QO mamma!” sobbed she. ‘‘O mamma, I will | 


“Very well,” said mamma, trying hard not to 


“Then you mustn’t be naughty, dear,” she said. |. 


quite young, and built him a small yard by the 


from gnawing them off, and stretched wire-netting 


blue ribbon. Aunt Polly Harris was the village | to tell about it. In the first place, she did not 
washerwoman, old and ugly and wrinkled, and she | mind, and then she struck her mamma. Only 


lived alone in a little mean house by the stream. 

“There, that’s all right!” whispered John, as 
he set the box gently down on the step, and went 
away. Jennie laid the paper box on top of the 
wooden one. 

“Le’s look in the window first,” she whispered. 
Yes, there she is, reading that big book. I guess 
it’s a Bible. How old and mean everything 
looks! Le’s rap, and come here and watch. She 
can’t run.” 

Back they stole, hand in hand, to give a timid 
knock at the rickety door. Then, before Aunt 
Polly could open it, they were peeping through 
the window again. 

“There, she’s got it, and she’s pulled the big 
box in and shut the door,” whispered May. 





think of it! 

Mamma looked at her little daughter sadly. 
‘You must go in the closet, and stay there until 
you can be a good girl,” said she. 

Then Edna began to cry as loud as she could 
cry; but she took her little cricket and went into 
the closet, just the same. It was a dark closet 
when the door was shut, but mamma didn’t 
quite shut the door. Edna kept on crying, how- 
ever. 

‘My child,” said mamma, pretty soon, ‘I want 
you to be more quiet.” Naughty Edna cried all 
the louder. 

“Didn’t you hear me?’ asked mamma. “I 
| want you to stop crying this minute.” 

But Edna didn’t pay the least bit of attention. 





I will tell you, for you cannot guess. 

In the summer we gave him plenty of coarse 
meadow-grass and berries, and in the winter we 
gave him just a supply of tree-tops and tender 
branches. 

Queer food, wasn’t it? but Mr. Corliss told us 
it was all the beaver wanted. 


us much until Tom caught him a mate. 


they were both gone. 





caped. E. H. 8. 


POWER 

He built himself a little house, or lodge, with a REACH 
warm bed of dried grass, and made a tiny dam 4 > = 4 > 
across the stream. caReut 
He was not very sociable, but it was great fun es by oe 
to watch him at his work, and he never minded | BOOKS 


Then he grew shy and wild again, and one day | 


They had found a weak spot in the fence that 
shut them into prison, gnawed through, and es- 
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Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
RHYMED ADDITIONS. 


Add a vegetable and a fowl together, 

And make a bird of brilliant feather; 

Add a beast to a crossing for king or clown, 
And make an ancient English town; 

Add to equal value a title in Spain, 

| And make what we often seek to gain; 

| Add a part of yourself to a mass of hair, 

| And make a denizen of the air. 


Add primal letters, now, if you can, 
| And make a poet who wrote on “Man.” 


2. 
WORD SQUARES. 





1. 2. 
* kk kek * * * *& 
* ke ek ke OK x ke k ek * 
* * & & * * ek hk 
* ke kk * * * kk 
* * ek se he & 


1. A genus of plants, with compound flowers; an 
implement for digging; a slope; to cause to appear; 
to furnish with a new border. 

2. An official mark; pyramidical; a well-known 
fruit; a hand-to-hand conflict; a forked instrument 
used by clothiers in dressing cloth. 


MYRTLE GREEN. 


CHARADE. 


My first is an animal, trusty and kind; 
My second is shining and bright; 

My whole is the name of my second, you'll find: 
Go look for it on a clear night. 


4. 
DOUBLE ANAGRAM. 


The omissions are formed from the omissions in 
first line of fourth stanza, and in the last line of fifth 
stanza. 


An ancient maiden, long * * * 
In Kidderminster * * * * 

And left a will, as you shall know, 
Which no one need * * * * * *, 

She wished to givea*******#* #*** 
To every person born 

In Church Street, be he stupid oaf, 
Or wealthy, or * * * * * * *, 


And still, on one day in each * * * *, 
All such the boon may claim, 

Nor hesitate with shame or * * * *, 
The date I need not * * * *; 


For each year, on * * ** ***#*#* * **, 
The bakers’ shops display 

The tiny things, which all conceive 
Are needful for that * * *, 

All other town’s-folk go to buy, 
Each must his farthing pay, 


But Church Street natives, low or * * * *, 
Sup cheap, * ******* #*#** * 4%, 


5. 


PICTORIAL ENIGMA. 
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Try to find from the surrounding enigma what is 
i W. T. O. 


in the pail. 





Conundrums. 


Why would most weddings be likely to occur in a 
seaport town? Because it is always maritime, there. 

Why would an iron-founder naturally be coura- 
geous? Heis aman of metal (mettle). 

What West Indian fruit is like two fish of a cer- 
tain variety? Anchovy pear (pair). 

What is the usual age of after-dinner story-tellers? 
Anecdotage. 

What city would naturally have few inhabitants? 
Pau-city. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Agate—Long life and health—June. 


2. 1. “Kings have no power over souls.” 
2. “Human laws reach not thoughts.” 

. “Wisdom does not always speak in Greek 
and Latin.” 

“Great barkers are seldom biters.” 

‘When the cup is full, carry it even.” 

“Solitude dulls thought; too much society 
dissipates it.” 

- “Quick believers need broad shoulders.” 

. Years know more than books.” 
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The Youth’s Companion is published weekly. The 
subscription price is $1.75 a year, payment in ad- 
vance, NEW SUBSCRIPTIONS can commence at any 
time during the year. 

Payment for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money Order. 
WHEN NEITHER OF_THESE CAN BE PROCURED, 
send the money in a Registered Letter. All st- 
masters are required to register letters whenever 
requested to do so. 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money Order 
Post-office, and, if lost or stolen, the money cannot 
be recovered, as no duplicates are issued. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 

a ad paper, which shows to what time your sub- 

ption is paid, can be changed. 
ti R ber that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue it, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

The Courts have decided that all subscribers to news- 
pagers are held responsible until arrearages are paid 
and their papers are ordered to be discontinued. 

Letters to the Publishers should be addressed to 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 
The Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


TREATMENT IN LIVER COMPLAINTS. 


According to Murchison, a careful regulation of 
the diet will do more for one who is afflicted with a 
liver trouble than all medicine. The foods to be 
avoided are the fatty, the saccharine, and the highly 
seasoned. 

Corn, oats, wheat, sago, rice, and potatoes consist 
largely of starch, which, in the process of digestion, 
is converted into sugar. In severe cases, these and 
kindred substances must be given up. 

As most people would find it exceedingly difficult 
long to dispense with the use of wheat bread, gluten 
bread may be substituted for it; that is, bread made 
of wheat from which about two-thirds of the starch 
has been removed. The diet should absolutely ex- 
clude clear fat and sugar. 

The quantity of the food is a consideration hardly 
» second to the quality. Too much food, of whatever 
kind, must be strictly guarded against. 

The liver is injuriously affected by alcoholic liquors, 
generally. These beverages are to be rigidly prohib- 
ited, especially malt liquors, port wine, and cham- 
pagne. One would not have supposed beer to be 
worse than brandy, but it is much worse. 

Next to regulating the diet is securing an abun- 
dance of fresh air—sea air is especially helpfal in 
liver difficulties—and a sufficiency of vigorous exer. 
cise. The action of the skin should be kept up by fre- 
quently bathing the body with warm water and soap. 

It is also beneficial to drink half a pint of cold 
water, or water with a little soda in it, on going to 
bed, and while dressing in the morning. 

Liver diseases are, however, so difficult and refrac- 
tory that it is peculiarly necessary to call in the ser- 
vices of a good physician as soon as the complaint 
has declared itself. 

Too many persons are inclined at once to begin 
dosing, supposing that they are “bilious.” The in- 
cautious and unwise use of medicine at such a time 
may fasten a chronic disease upon one who might 
have been permanently cured in a few days, by 
proper treatment. 


SOCIAL SORROWS. 


Perhaps social tact is seldom more needed than by 
a very near-sighted hostess, who receives many 
guests, and whose memory for faces is the poorest 
that can be imagined. 

“T see you don’t know me,” a lady said, at one of 
the weekly receptions which our near-sighted friend 
longs to make thorough “at homes,” with welcome 
in the very air. “I see you don’t know me. I am 
Mrs. Winslow May.” 

The hostess felt something like a cold wind creep 
down her spine. She had been one of many who 
had greatly enjoyed an evening at the house of Mrs. 
Winslow May a few months before, and more re- 
cently she had met her at two or three receptions. 
“How could she have been so stupid?” she asked 
herself; and then she smiled, as social martyrs do, 
and made her melancholy excuses as best she might. 

They were graciously received, and, two weeks 
later, the lady came again. Again the near-sighted 
hostess made a desperate effort to recall the name 
which belonged to the pleasant eyes that were look- 
ing, a little teazingly, into her own. 

“I am very glad to see you,” she said, to gain time. 
The lady smiled. 

“I am still Mrs. Winslow May,” she said; and the 
hand-clasp which followed was—thanks to the visi- 
tor’s sweetness of nature and clear comprehension 
of circumstances—a cordially friendly one. 

But worse than this was to follow: At a large re- 
ception in honor of a college president, our near- 
sighted friend had met a clergyman who had recently 
come to take charge of a prosperous church. A pleas- 
ant conversation followed this introduction, and the 
lady cordially invited the reverend gentleman to call, 
on her ‘tat home” day, when he would be likely to 
see some of his new neighbors. This invitation was 
not accepted for several weeks. By this time the 
near-sighted eyes had forgotten the features of the 
new clergyman, and they looked at him helplessly. 

“J met you at the reception for Dr. ——,” he said, 
with asmile. “I am Mr. Grey. 





Even then it took the lady a moment to recall the | 


former meeting, and understand that Mr. Grey was 
Dr. Grey, the newly-appointed minister. 

Two weeks later she was extremely on her good 
behavior. She had said to herself, “Now to-day I 
will not be an idiot. I will make my memory serve 
me. I will know people when they come in,” and 
for a time she had such success that she began to 
gain confidence. Suddenly a gentleman presented 
himself in the doorway. 

“Ah, that’s Dr. Grey!” she thought. ‘“I’ll show 
him that I’ve not forgotten him this time.” 

She stepped forward, smiling, with extended hand. 

“I’m very glad to see you, Dr. Grey,” she said. 
“It is so good of you to find an hour for me!” 

A pair of kind but amused blue eyes looked down 
into hers, and a voice—not the voice she expected to 
hear—said, ‘‘I hope Dr. Grey is a nice man.” 

“Why, yes,” she faltered, ‘I’m sure he és ; but”— 

“Oh, you called me Dr. Grey, so I hope he’s a nice 
man; but J’m Mr. Barnes.” 

Pride had a fall then, and the lady gave up her for- 
lorn hope of becoming as clear-sighted as other peo- 
ple. She remains at a perpetual disadvantage with 
those unlucky, near-sighted eyes of hers, but she is so 
sincerely glad to see her guests, so cordial at heart, 
that perhaps she wins her own forgiveness as she 
goes, and makes as many friends as if she could see 
like an astronomer. 


a 
PHOTOGRAPHING A DOG. 


Few people are comfortable in the operating chair 
of the photographer, when the staring eye of the 
camera is focused upon them and their heads are 
gripped by the so-called “rest,” which looks painfully 
like some medieval instrument of torture. The 
photographer nearly always finds it necessary to ex- 
tort a smile from his subjects and to beg them to look 
less grave. 


‘Look more ’appy, miss,” said a Cockney “artist,” 
who was posing a young lady, “look more ’appy, 
miss; think of ’im.” 

The operation is still more trying to animals, and a 
good story is told in the Boston Post of the capes’ 
tion shown by a great mastiff which was being 
‘taken” in that city. 

After some little trouble he was | ar in position, 
facing the instrument, and remained quiet till the 
paetoon her pulled the cloth from the front of his 
ens and let the big glass eye stare at the huge dog. 
This was too much for the mastiff, who at once sprang 
at the machine and pulled it down before his owner 
could interfere to prevent the damage. 

Then, after quieting the animal and letting him see 
what was wanted of him, he submitted calmly to be- 
ing “‘taken,”’ and was so pleased with his photograph 
that a copy is kept in his kennel firmly fastened by a 
frame and covered by a glass which prevents him 
from exercising his propensity to lick it. 

Once the operation is over, human subjects, also, 
are prone to be flattered and to see none of the rigidity 
of expression which is, perhaps, the worst fault of 
photographic portraits. 


—_\——_—_ 
FLATTERING. 


A lady who has been successful as a lecturer has in 
her scrap-book of press notices the following edito- 
rial comments upon a lecture she delivered in a 
Western town, written by the editor of the weekly 
paper: 

The lecture delivered last night in our Methodist 
temple of worship by Mrs. B——, the notorious lady 
lecturess, was in all respects a fine effort. 

It has seldom been our good luck to hear a finer 
flow of language from any lecturess, male or female. 

No doubt that it is to this gift of language that the 
lady owes her fame as a female lecturess. 

For one “our and nine minutes she held her audi- 
ence spell-vound by her powers of speech alone. The 
lecture was highly oratorical. The subject was ‘‘The 
Works of George Eliot,” of which she spoke so 
highly that our citizens will no doubt hereafter pe- 
ruse his works with greater interest. 

We confess to not having read many of Eliot’s 
works, but shall look him up, now that we have heard 
so much of him —- Mrs. B—. 

We hope to hear Mrs. B—— again in the near fu- 
ture, as she is so fine a lecturess. 








“POOR MAMMA!” 


The moment of supreme dignity in a boy’s life is 
when he first gets into trousers. Perhaps the feeling 
of triumph is due more to his now having discarded 
long skirts than to anything else. This appears from 
the remark of one observant youth, who, upon the 
memorable occasion, glanced down over the new 
glories of his person, and exclaimed, “Now I’ve got 
two legs, just like Sam!” 

Small Robin, when he had come to this first turn- 
ing-point of life, showed himself under similar cir- 
cumstances more of a gentleman. Arrayed in his 
new suit, he was at first speechless with sheer de- 
light. Then at length his joy found tongue, and 
he burst out, “O mamma, pants make me feel so 
grand! Didn’t it make you feel grand when”— 

But an awful consciousness came over him that this 
bliss had never been shared by his mother, and he 
laid his wee, chubby hand pityingly against her 
cheek, saying, pathetically, “Poor mamma! poor 
mamma!’ 


ey 
REFRESHED ITSELF. 


A traveller in Ireland tells how he got some rather 
indefinite information in regard to the owner of an 
estate past which he was being driven. There was 
coupled with it some mention of arrangements for 
travelling, which must have sounded very comical to 
the inquirer. 





On one ion, when ing a large white house 
= far from Killaloe, I asked the driver whose house 

it was. 

“Sure, yer anner,” said he, “it’s Mr. S——’s do- 
main, but he doesn’t reside there since he died, about 
two years ago. Sure, yer anner, does not yer anner 
know that that’s the place where the coach from 
Dublin refreshes itself with harses?” 

I don’t know how I was to know the fact, since I 
had never been on the road before; but he seemed to 
imagine that as he knew where the coach from Dub- 
lin “refreshed itself with harses,” everybody else 
must needs know the same. 


—————— 
FOR A SMALL FAMILY. 


A young housekeeper, whose knowledge was not 
equal to her enthusiasm, one day arrayed herself gor- 
geously and went to market. 


Having abundantly exhibited her ignorance in the 
vegetable stalls, she passed on to the meat stalls. 

“What’ll oye have to-day, ma’am?” asked the at- 
tentive knight of the cleaver. 

“We had a leg of mutton yesterday,” she remarked, 
thoughtfully, ‘‘so to-day you may send me a leg of 
beef to roast!” 


Seurf and Dandruff entirely removed, the scalp 
made clean and healthy by Barry’s Tricopherous. [Adv. 





Don’t be imposed upon. Buy of reliable dealegs, and 
be sure to get Hood’s Sarsaparilla. [Adv. 
—_—_~+——_ _—_ 

Burnett’s Cocoaine has earned a just reputation for 
promoting the growth and preserving the beauty of the 
human hair. Instead of possessing the heating and 
rancid qualities of all animal preparation, such as bear’s 
grease, etc., it is a cooling vegetable oil, extremely 
agreeable and cleanly. [ Adv. 








FOOD FRAUDS. 


THE SHAMEFUL USE OF LIME AND ALUM IN CHEAP 
BAKING POWDERS. 


Many food frauds, such as chicory coffee or watered 
milk, althouzh they are a swindle in a commercial sense, 
are often tolerated because they do not particularly af- 
fect the health of the consumer; but when an article 
like baking powder, that enters largely into the food of 
every family, and is relied upon for the healthful prep- 
aration of almost every meal, is so made as to carry 
highly injurious, if not rankly poisonous, elements into 
the bread to the imminent danger of the entire commu- 
nity, it is the duty of the press to denounce the practice 
in the most emphatic terms. 

Among recent important discoveries by the food 
analysts is that by Prof. Mott, the U. S. Government 
Chemist, of large amounts of lime and alum in the cheap 
baking powders. These are, one the most dangerous, 
and the other the most useless, adulterants yet found in 
the low-grade, inferior baking powders. It is a start- 
ling fact that of over one hundred different brands of 
baking powders, so far analyzed, not one of them, with 
the single exception of the Royal Baking Powder, was 
found free from both lime and alum. The chief service 
of lime is to add weight. It is true that lime, when sub- 
jected to heat, gives off a certain amount of carbonic acid 
gas, but a quick-lime is left—a powerful caustic. A small 
quantity of dry lime upon the tongue, or in the eye, pro- 
duces painful effects ; how much more serious must these 
effects be upon the delicate membranes of the stomach, 
intestines, and kidneys, more particularly of infants and 
children, and especially when taken into the system day 
after day, and with almost every meal. This is said by 
physicians to be one of the chief causes of indigestion, 
dyspepsia, and those painful diseases of the kidneys now 
so prevalent. Instances of the most serious affections 
of the latter organs, from drinking lime water found in 
some sections of the West, are noted in every medical 
journal. . 

Adulteration with lime is quite as much to be dreaded 
as with alum, which has heretofore received the most em- 
phatic condemnation from every food analyst, physician 
and chemist, for the reason that, while alum is probably 
partially dissolved and passed off in gas by the heat of 
baking, it is impossible to destroy or change the nature 
of the lime in any degree, so that the entire amount in 
the baking powder passes, with all its injurious proper- 
ties, into the stomach. When we state that the chemists 
have found twelve per cent. or one-eighth of the entire 
weight of some samples of baking powder analyzed to 
be lime, the wickedness of the adulteration will be fully 
apparent. 

Pure baking powders are one of the chief aids to the 
cook in preparing perfect and wholesome food. While 
those are to be obtained of well-established reputation, 
like the Royal, of whose purity there has never been 
and cannot be a question, it is proper to avoid all others. 
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F. Schumacher Milling Co, 


AKRON, O.; 


Having rebuilt, is ready to supply the 
demand for its woil-known 4 


Rolled Avena, Oat Meal, Farina, 
PARCHED FARINOSE, 
Pearl and Crushed Barley, 
ROLLED AND CRACKED WHEAT, 


F.8. New Process & White Winter Graham Flour 
If you want the gepuine order from your 
grocer in riginal Packages. 

Do not be deceived by immoderate recommendations 
of any article made of Corn, unjustly claimed to be the 
| “Food of Foods.” Its great lack is in albuminoids and 
| phosphates, essential to the formation of muscle, bone 
and brain, which places all products of corn, however 
repared, far behind those of Oats and Wheat. 
FERDINAND SCHUMACHER, Pres. 
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CIRCLES. 


INVENTED BY PROFESSOR SYLYANUS P. THOMPSON, D.Sc. B.A. 


H* this Diagram by the right-hand bottom corner and 
give it a slight but rapid circular twisting motion, when 
each circle will separately revolve on its own axis. 


N. B.-—Please place this in your Scrap Book. 








PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mrs. Langtry for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP—Recommended and used by Mad. Adelina Patti for the complexion. 
PEARS’ SOAP-—Recommended and used by the late world-loved Henry Ward Beecher. 


PEARS’ SOAP—Makes the hands soft as velvet. 
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For the Companion. 


FROM THE HUT TO THE PANTHEON. 
By T. H. Huxley, F. B. 8. 


In one of the low-lying regions of the city of 
Rome, so low, in fact, that it is flooded whenever 
the Tiber rises a few feet above its ordinary level, 
there stands a huge, cylindrical edifice which 
nearly fills up one side of an open paved space— 
the Piazza della Rotonda. The exterior of this 
great building looks worn and battered; and 
time, or the hand of the spoiler, or both to- 
gether, have stripped off an outer casing 
and left bare the somewhat unsightly ends 
of the bricks which rise tier upon tier, and 
are here and there arranged in blind arches 
as if to give greater strength to the fabric. 

Standing well back of the opposite side 
of the Piazza one can just see the top of a 
domed roof, most of which is hidden within 
the upper circle of the outer wall. But 
there is nothing to attract the eye except a 
stately columned portico; and even this is 
placed at a disadvantage, because the 
ground slopes downward to the great doors 
which are overshadowed by it. 

This is the famous Pantheon. Notwith- 
standing the ravages of ‘‘winter and foul 
weather,” and the still worse mischief 
worked by foreign and native barbarians, 
especially the latter, it is the most per- 
fect relic of imperial Rome in existence. 
Though the statues which once adorned it 
within and without have long since van- 
ished; and though, centuries ago, the bronze 
panels and beams of the portico went into a papal 
melting-pot, to reappear, partly as cannon in the 
walls of the castle of St. Angelo, and partly us 
the columns of the hideous canopy over the shrine 
of St. Peter in the great church on the Vatican 
Hill; yet the substantial features of the building 
remain very much what they were, when, nine- 
teen centuries ago, it rose under the eyes of Au- 
gustus. But the baths of Caracalla, the Coliseum, 
and the basilica of Constantine, which were built 
long afterwards, some of them centuries later 
than the Pantheon, are now nothing but mighty 
ruins. 

It is fortunate that the heirloom which has 
thus been transmitted to modern Rome is one of 
the most valuable of all the possessions of the 
ancient city. The unattractive exterior disguises 
a perfect jewel of interior architecture; and when 
I was in Rome in the winter of 1884-85, I never 
passed through the Piazza della Rotonda, with- 
out entering the venerable fane to renew my de- 
light in it. There is but one adequate description 
of the general effect of the interior of the Pantheon 
that I know of: 

“They went in, accordingly, and stood in the 
free space of that great circle, around which are 
ranged the arched recesses and stately altars, 
formerly dedicated to heathen gods, but Christian- 
ized through twelve centuries gone by. The world 
has nothing else like the Pantheon. 

“The rust and dinginess that have dimmed ‘the 
precious marble on the walls; the pavement, with 
its great squares and rounds of porphyry and 
granite, cracked crosswise and in a hufdred direc- 
tions, showing how roughly the troublesome ages 
have trampled here; the gray dome above, with 
its opening to the sky, as if heaven were looking 
down into the interior of this place of worship, 
left unimpeded for prayers to ascend the more 
freely; all these things make an impression of 
solemnity which St. Peter’s, itself, fails to pro- 
duce.” 

I hope that the American youth whom I ad- 
dress do not fail to acquaint themselves with the 
works of the great writers of their own age and 
country—and, if so, they will know that I have 
borrowed from ‘‘The Marble Faun.” Perhaps they 
are less familiar with the romance of Monte Beni 
than with the ‘House of the Seven Gables,” or 
“The Scarlet Letter”; and, to those who are un- 
acquainted with Rome, it may well be that the 
Italiah story is less attractive than the others. 
But to those who know that place of ruins and 
retrospections, there is something in the pure and 
sad sobriety of tone, the suggestive half-lights and 
mysterious shadows of Hawthorne’s picture of 
the city which boasts itself eternal, which is won- 
derfully fascinating and true to nature. 

I have omitted a paragraph about “ dusty, 
artificial flowers, and all manner of trumpery 
gewgaws hanging at the saintly shrines,” partly 
because it seems to jar a little, and partly because 
the evil is less rampant now than it was in Haw- 
thorne’s time. As the resting-place of Victor- 
Emanuel, the Pantheon is out of favor with the 
Papalini; and I think that, at present, it is the 
only Roman church, with the exception of St. 
Paolo-fuori le Mura, the interior of which is not 
ruined by the bad taste of devout decorators. 

The architect of the Pantheon must have been 
& master of his craft; and it is sad that his name 











and fame have long since vanished into oblivion. 
When M. Agrippa, the friend and minister of 
Augustus, at whose cost the edifice was built, 
gave him his commission he seems to have re- 
solved to construct something which should be 
eminently and characteristically Roman; perfect- 
ly simple, exquisitely beautiful, and yet of great 
majesty ; withal so enduring that it should stand 
almost unscathed for two thousand years, in the 
most storm-worn city of the world, while every 
monument of similar antiquity was brought low. 
And if the unknown architect did thus aspire to 
leave a witness of his unsurpassable skill for the 
admiration and the envy of future ages, he has 
undoubtedly succeeded. 

The durability of the Pantheon speaks for itself : 
The late eminent French architect, Viollet-le-Duc, 
declares that, of all the great domes now in ex- 
istence, that of the Pantheon alone remains with- 
out a flaw.* I have given better authority than 
my own for its beauty and its grandeur; but, as to 
its simplicity and its eminently Roman character, 
I have somewhat to say. 





Beauty, as a general rule, implies simplicity ; I 
do not mean the simplicity of monotony, but the 
simplicity of unity. That which is highly and 
nobly beautiful always conveys an impression of 
balance, harmony, or rhythm ; the parts, however 
various they may be, are related in a way which 
produces an intellectual satisfaction. Mind agi- 
tates the mass of sensible impressions; the inner 
order shines through them and appeals to the 
reason. 

For a long time, I was perplexed to know what 
it was about the proportions of the interior of the 
Pantheon which gave me such a different feeling 
from that made by any other domed space I had 
ever entered. But on studying an architectural 
section of the building, I believe I found the key 
to my problem, for its form results from the com- 
bination of two extremely simple 
geometrical figures, a sphere and 
a cylinder. 

Take a sphere and a cylinder, 
the latter being of the same diam- 
eter as the sphere, and of the 
same height as its diameter. Then 
cut the sphere into two hemis- 
pheres and the cylinder into two 
evlinders of equal height—that is 
to say, of a height equal to the 
radius of the sphere. Next stick 
one hemisphere by its flat side on 
to the flat top of one of the half 
cylinders; take a cast of the 
whole in papier-maché, or some 
such material, and cut a circular 
hole in the summit of the hem- 
isphere. The result will be a tol- 
erably exact model of the inte- 
rior of the Pantheon, which 
measures about 140 feet from the 
summit of the dome to the centre 
of the circular floor, while this is 
about 140 feet in diameter.t 

Nothing can be much simpler 
than such a combination of 
sphere and cylinder; and I con- 
ceive that this extreme simplicity 
lies at the foundation of the beau- 
ty of the result, while grandeur is 
conferred by the vast size of the 
whole. And both these esthetic 
qualities are not a little heightened by the mag- 
ical illumination yielded by the great, round, 
solitary top-light, in which the bright blue sky is 
framed like a heavenly window by day; while, 
by night, the ‘“‘unhasting but unresting” proces- 
sion of the stars, from east to west, marks the 
ceaseless passage of all things from a past to a 
future eternity. 

I have said that the Pantheon is an eminently 
and characteristically Roman work. In fact, the 
constructor of its vast, domed roof must have been 
familiar with the building of arches of great span ; 
and the Romans are the only ancient people who 
have left evidence that they had attained to this 
degree of architectural skill. The great hall of 
the temple at Karnak and the temple of Neptune 
at Psestum impress one as unsurpassable master- 
pieces in their several styles, but there is nothing 
to show that any Egyptian or Greek architect at- 


* See the gotta “Voite” in his “Dictionnaire de l’Ar- 
chitecture Franga 


¢ Authorities = as to the exact measurement, 











tempted the construction of a ets arch or of a 
large dome. 


Prof. G. Baldwin Brown, in his recently pub- | 


lished interesting work “From Schola to Cathe- 
dral,” 
the Romans may have been the debtors of the 
Greeks, in arch-building as in so many other 
things, yet declares emphatically, that ‘The first 
monumental dome of which we have, either re- 
mains or a clear record, is the cupola erected by 
the architect of Marcus Agrippa over the drum of 
the Pantheon, sometime before the year 27 B. C.” 

In the article to which I have referred above, 
Viollet-le-Duc has explained how the Roman 


architects, by the employment of an ingenious | 


combination of concrete with brick, contrived to 
build their great arches and domes, with com- 
paratively little outlay upon scaffolding, or, in- 
deed, upon any work requiring skilled labor. The 
success of this method of construction must have 
depended largely upon the extraordinary strength 
of their concrete, owing to the use of puzzuolana in 
its preparation. This substance,however, is abun- 
dantly furnished by the volcanic districts of 
Italy; and it seems not improbable that 
the apparently sudden and unprecedented 
development of arched forms of building in 
old Rome may be connected with the dis- 
covery, by some adventurous builder, of 
the singular trustworthiness of Roman 
cement. 

However this may be, there seems to be 
little doubt that all known domed and 
arched structures of any magnitude are 
traceable to Roman precedents. 


Il. 


There is another aspect under which the 
Pantheon may be regarded as an eminently 
characteristic product of old Italian life. 
Great and manifold as have been the dif- 
erences of opinion as to the exact purpose 
for which the Pantheon was destined, it is 
now indubitable, firstly, that it was a 
sanctuary ; and secondly, that, in the tech- 
nical sense, it was not atemple. In order 
to have the technical status of a templum in old 
Rome, a building and the space in which it stood 
must be consecrated by those rites which the 
Augurs alone were competent to perform, and 
these required that the building should be rect- 
angular. An edifice devoted to sacred purposes 
which was other than rectangular appears to have 
had, strictly speaking, no claim to the title of a 
templum, but was called a sacred edes or fanum. 
Nevertheless it would be a great mistake to sup- 
pose that less sanctity necessarily attached to an 
zdes than to a templum. 

On the contrary, the oldest and most highly 
venerated of the Roman sanctuaries were des; 
and among them, the small, circular, dome-roofed, 
building dedicated to Vesta, the foundations of 
which are yet traceable in the Forum at the foot 





THE PANTHEON. 


of the Palatine Hill, held the highest place. 
This sanctuary contained no image of the god- 
dess; but, day and night, her representative, the 
sacred fire, was kept burning upon the solitary 
altar by virgin priestesses, selected from the no- 
blest of the Patrician families, whose neglect of 
their duties or violation of their obligations was 
visited with the cruelest punishment. 

The fire, which thus continually burned upon 
the hearth of Vesta, was venerated as the symbol 
and personification of the bonds which connected 
the members of every household with one an- 
other, and which united the households into their 
groups of higher order, the gens, the curia, the 
tribe, so as to bind the citizens of Rome into one 
organic whole. In all public supplications of the 
gods, the name of Vesta came first, and with this 
recognized precedence and importance it seems, 
at first, singular, that the sanctuary of such a 
high’ divinity should have taken the form of an 
insignificant wdes in the valley of the Forum; 
while, on the summit of the Capitoline Hill—the 








most conspicuous site in all Rome — splendid 
| Somaptes were erected to other gods and goddesses. 
The explanation of this apparent anomaly is to 


| be sought in the origin and nature of the worship 
though he seems inclined to suspect that 


of Vesta. Rome appears to have been founded 
by the union into a confederation of independent 
| villages, settled upon the Quirinal, Palatine, Capi- 
toline, and perhaps others of the hills, which rise 
upon the left bank of the Tiber, and are, in fact, 
, Spurs of the eastern boundary wall of the deep 
| valley, which the Tiber has cut through the vol- 
canic plateau of the Campagna. 

The inhabitants of these villages lived in round 
huts, built of stakes, wattles, and thatch, with 
high pitched roofs, provided with a hole, at or 
near the top, to let out the smoke, the likenesses 
of which are preserved, not only in the very 
ancient urns of baked clay, for holding the ashes 
of the dead, which are to be seen in the Muse- 
ums of Rome, but in the huts of the shepherds 
of the Campagna at the present day. Each hut 
belonged to a family. It had a hearth on which 
the household fire had burned, generation after 
generation, before the images of the tutelary gods, 
representing the ancestors to whom the family 
traced its origin and on the continuance of whose 
protection the welfare of the family was believed 
to depend. 

In all probability, there was, in each village, a 
special hut, with its constant fire on the hearth, 
dedicated to the real or imaginary ancestors of 
all the families which composed it. And, when 
the various, previously independent, villages con- 
federated to form the community or city of 
Rome*, they seem, in like manner, to have set 
apart a hut, built on thecommon ground between 
the hills, to serve as a meeting and market place, 
as the outward and visible sign of the new social 
bond. 

This hut represented all the homesteads of the 
city ; its hearth and fire all the hearths and fires ; 
its goddess Vesta all the+ties of citizenship con- 
ceived as religious obligations; while the Vestals 
were an undying family, actually, and not merely 
metaphorically, representative of the life of the 
city from generation to generation. 

It is a curious illustration of the tenacity with 
which the Roman adhered to ancient customs, that 
on the one day of the year on which the Vestal 
fire was permitted to go out, it was originally 
obliged to be relighted by the primitive method 
of rubbing one piece of wood against another. If 
conservatism went this length in so small a mat- 
ter as lighting the fire, it is not wonderful that, 
however the growth of art and of wealth might 
affect the form and dimensions of other buildings, 
the sedes Vestae underwent no essential alteration, 
in these respects, in the long duration of pagan 
Rome. Stone and bronze might be substituted for 
wattles and thatch as Ovid tells us they were: 


“Where now is bronze, a thatch of straw Was seen, 
And a wall woven out of pliant wythes.” ¢ 





But, to the end, the sanctuary of Vesta retained 
the general form and dimensions 
of the hut in which it originated. 

Architecturally speaking, how- 
ever, the Pantheon is little more 
than an zedes Vestz on a gigantic 
scale. Therefore, it is the old 
Italic hut magnified and trans- 
figured, with the smoke-hole 
turned into a top-light. Or, to 
put the matter in another way, 
the round hut, the des Vestz, 
and the Pantheon are so many 
stages in a process of architect- 
ural evolution which was effected 
between the first beginnings of 
Roman history and the Augus- 
tan age. f 

It would not be correct to say 
that the first term of this series— 
the round hut—is exclusively 
Roman, or even Italic, for such 
huts were the ordinary dwelling- 
places of Gauls and Teutons when 
the Romans first came in contact 
with them; and similar huts are 
built by savages in the most dis- 
tant parts of the world at the 
present day. 

But, in one sense, the Pantheon 
is really the flower of a thor- 
oughly Italic seed, inasmuch as 
it can be proved that the’ practice 
of constructing habitations in the 
form of round huts was widely prevalent and of 
immeasurable antiquity in Italy. Throughout the 
peninsula, from the great ‘“‘Padane Plain,” trav- 
ersed by the Po and its innumerable affluents as 
they wind their way to the Adriatic in the north, 
to Calabria in the south, abundant remains of the 
works of prehistoric men have been discovered 
by the zealous and able anthropologists of Italy. 
In that country, as elsewhere in Europe, the old- 
est gravels and the cave deposits have yielded re- 
mains of human handiwork in the shape of 





*It is hard for us to think of a city without stone or 
brick buildings, orderly streets, and paved roads, but 
none of these were essential to the “civ tas” or corporate 
body of citizens and probably none existed when Rome 
was first constituted. The remarkable work of Fustel de 
Coulanges, “La cité antique,” which gives a very vivid 
poe of the ancient civic organization, and of its in- 

mate connection with the theology of the Greeks and 
Romans, has been my chief guide in what I have had to 
say on this topic. 


t a nunc aere vides, stipula tune tecta videres 
t paries lento vimine textus erat. Fasti VI, 261, 


+ Since this article was written, I have found that the 
same idea is clearly set forth in Sig. Maes’ “Vesta e 





Vestali” (p, 114), published in 188s, 
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chipped-stone implements of the most archaic 
type. Ground stone implements succeed these, 
and are followed, in deposits of a later epoch, by 
bronze-work, after which come the remains of the 
iron weapons and tovls with which the ancient in- 
habitants of Italy were provided, at the dawn of 
history. 

The relative age of the stages of culture repre- 
sented by the use of stone, bronze, and iron re- 
spectively is shown with remarkable clearness in 
various localities in Italy; though here, as in 
other cases, it is well to recollect that the use of 
the terms stone age, bronze age, and iron age is 
apt to mislead, unless one remembers that the 
several stages of this succession were by no means 
necessarily contemporaneous in different localities. 
In places out of the reach of commercial or other 
external influences, the stone age might be fully 
represented, long after stone was superseded by 
bronze or iron elsewhere. 

When I was in Torres Straits, in 1848, the peo- 
ple of some of the islets near the southeastern 
coast of New Guinea, far out of the way of the 
course of even Malay prahus, knew nothing about 
guns or gunpowder, and were still practically in 
the stone age, though they were greedy for iron. 
By this time, I dare say, they have passed, not 
only into the iron but into the gunpowder, or, per- 
haps, I had better say dynamite age, and certainly 
without the intermediation of a bronze period. 

Now it is a very interesting fact that, all over 
Italy, stone implements, without any trace of the 
use of bronze or of iron, have been met with in 
certain circular patches of soil which first attract- 
ed attention by possessing a darker aspect than 
the adjacent ground. These patches are usually 
ten or twelve feet in diameter, and the dark soil 
which distinguishes them is found to be twe or 
three feet deep. Its peculiar color arises from 
the intermixture of remains of animal and vege- 
table food materials, with charred wood and 
ashes, the relics of the fuel of the fire which once 
served to warm and cook the food of a prehistoric 
The bones of stags, oxen, sheep, goats, 
pigs, cats, and beavers (but neither of dogs, nor of 
horses) have been met with. Fragments of rude 
pottery, hand-made, sun-dried, or imperfectly 
baked and unglazed, harmonize with the other 
indications of a low social state. 

The Italian anthropologists term these curious 
patches of soil ‘‘fondi di capanne,” or “‘hut-floors.” 
And the justice of this determination of their na- 
ture has been borne out by the discovery, in some 
cases, of remains of the circle of stakes which sup- 
ported the wall (probably wattled and plastered 
with clay) of the hut, which one must imagine to 
have had an opening on one side for entrance, and 
probably a hole at the top for the exit of smoke. 
In fact, these prehistoric huts, or wigwams, must 
have been essentially similar to those of the 
modern Italian shepherds. 

A number of these hut-floors are frequently 
found close together and obviously mark the site 
of a prehistoric village. Sometimes the remains 
of several hearths, one above the other, indicate 
long occupation of the same spot. In some cases, 
a rude earthern receptacle containing the ashes of 
a man has been found interred beneath the hearth, 
showing that, like certain uncivilized modern 
people, the prehistoric Italian of the stone age 
buried the dead in his own house. In fact, this 
custom was continued down to the historic age in 
Italy. 

The grammarian, Servius, who wrote a com- 
mentary * on the Zneid of Virgil and was deep- 
ly learned in Roman antiquities, affirms that, 
in very ancient times, it was the custom to bury 
the dead in their houses, and he adds the very in- 
teresting remark that, in consequence of this, the 
household gods—the Lares and Penates—are wor- 
shipped in the houses. Hence the close association 
of the worship of the Manes, or deified ancestors, 
with the Lares and Penates, if, in fact, the latter 
were anything but the Manes under another 
aspect—family ghosts told off to look after the 
household, as it were. 

I have remarked above, that the evidence of the 
succession of bronze to stone, and of iron to bronze, 
is remarkably clear in some parts of Italy. In 
order to appreciate its cogency, we must leave the 
hut-floors and tarn to the consideration of certain 
other very much more extensive areas of discolored 
soil which are known to the country people as 
“marniere” or “terremare.” ‘Manure -earth” 
would probably be the most exact English equiv- 
alent for these terms, but, in anticipation of the 
exposition of their real nature, it will be more 
convenient to call these accumulations (which are 
in some respects analogous to the well known 
“kitchen -middens” of Scandinavia, and else- 
where), pile-middens. 

Remains of nearly a hundred of these ‘‘pile- 
middens” have already been met with in differ- 
ent parts of the Padane plain, so that there can 
be no doubt that they must, formerly, have been 
very numerous. They are especially abundant in 
the neighborhood of Parma, Reggio and Modena; 
and a good many occur in the space included be- 
tween the Lago di Garda, on the north, and Man- 
tua and Legnago, on the south. 

A pile-midden is usually situated close to a 
stream (though well above its level); partly, no 
doubt, in order to secure a good supply of water 
to the people whose habitation it denotes. But, as 
Helbig has recently pointed out in his excellent 





*“Commentarii in Vir; 
mentary on Book VI, 152, however, Servius ap 


rs to 
contradict what he says about the Penates in the com- 
mentary on V, 4. 
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work, ‘Die Italiker in der Po-Ebene,” there was 
another reason for this vicinity to streams. In 
ancient times, the Padane plain, now so bare of 
trees, was covered by a dense forest of oaks, 
chestnuts, and elms; and the only openings and 
practicable roads lay in the course of the multi- 
tudinous rivers and rivulets which traverse it. 

No doubt the first step of the people whose ex- 
istence is made known to us by the pile-middens, 
was to take advantage of a natural clearing or to 
make an artificial one in these old Italian back- 
woods. They then laid out an oblong rectangular 
space, the area of which varies from three, or four, 
to twenty or more, acres, the four sides of which 
appear to have been often, though not always, 
directed approximately toward the four points of 
the compass. They then dug out a deep ditch along 
these four sides and threw up the earth into an 
embankment four or five feet high, on the inner 
side of the ditch. In some cases, if not in all, 
the embankment was furnished with a firm foun- 
dation in the shape of a strong wooden frame- 
work, formed of planks joined at right angles to 
one another, and thus enclosing deep, box-like 
chambers. These were filled with earth and the 
earth was afterward heaped over the frame work.* 

Thus a fortified camp was formed, quite similar, 
in principle, to those with which the ancient Brit- 
ons and the Romans have crowned many a hill in 
England. The eight or nine feet between the 
bottom of the ditch and the top of the embank- 
ment would confer no small advantage for defen- 
sive purposes, upon the dwellers within, even 
though they were not sheltered by the embank- 
ment but fought from the platform which we 
shall see rested on it. 

Piles of wood, six to ten feet long, set from one 
to two or three feet apart, were driven perpendicu- 
larly into the ground, throughout the enclosed 
space, until the tops of all the piles were on a 
level with the top of the embankment. A floor of 
wooden planking was then fixed to the tops of the 
piles and extended from the outermost row of these 
to the top of the embankment. Finally, the prop- 
er dwelling-places, which appear to have been cir- 
cular wattled huts, were built upon the firm floor 
thus laid. All the refuse from the huts dropped 
on to the ground beneath the platform and ac- 
cumulated in a midden, until it gradually filled 
up the adjacent space. ¢ 

One would think that, after a time, the people 
would have been forced to leave their unsavory 
residence and build another. But the attractions 
of home (sweet or otherwise) seem to have been 
strong, for there is evidence, in some cases, that 
as they were crowded out by the ever-growing 
midden, another, and after this even yet another, 
set of new piles were driven in between and above 
the old ones, toform the foundation of a new vil- 
lage, the embankment being at the same time 
correspondingly elevated. It may be, that, in some 
of these cases, the old village was destroyed. by 
fires to which, whether they arose by accident or 
by the contrivance of enemies, such wooden con- 
structions must have been very liable, in the hot 
dry summer of Italy. 

It is the accumulation of refuse which gives its 
peculiar quality to the soil of the pile-middens 
and enables them to be recognized, even when all 
the woodwork has mouldered away and the em- 
bankment has ceased to be distinguishable. 


Ill. 


It will be readily understood that, in the course 
of the long years, perhaps centuries, during which 
the rubbish of the pile-middens accumulated, the 
pottery, implements, weapons, ornaments, and re- 
mains of food which dropped through by accident, 
as well as the refuse which was cast away by de- 
sign, have been preserved, and thus furnish the 
means of forming a clear and comprehensive con- 
ception of the social condition of the people who 
dwelt in the huts above. But, before considering 
evidence of this kind, attention may be drawn 
to the obvious conclusion that the hewing, shap- 
ing and transport of the immense quantities of 
wood employed in these constructions, no ‘less 
than the digging out of the earth for the em- 
bankment, implies a great amount of system- 
atic labor, and, consequently, a considerable pop- 
ulation and & definite social organization among 
the people who built these pile dwellings. We 
should thus expect them to have reached a 
higher stage of civilization than the hut-floor peo- 
ple already mentioned. And this expectation is 
fully justified by the evidence of the remains al- 
ready referred to. 

The pottery is better made, though not yet 
glazed, and many of the vessels are provided with 
a peculiar and characteristic form of handle, 
which has been termed “‘ansate.” The handle is, 
in fact, perforated in the middle, and its upper 
margin has a deep excavation. No doubt the 
forefinger was placed in the hole and the thumb 
in the excavation, and thus the handle was firmly 
grasped. Iron is usually absent; bronze is abund- 
ant and is extensively used in the fabrication of 
axes and spear heads; while stone, though still 
employed for some kinds of implements and for 
arrow heads, retires into the background. The 
bronze is cast and not hammered, and the pres- 
ence of moulds shows that the people did their 
casting for themselves. But the rough bronze 





* It is curious to compare with this the account of the 
wall and ditch, strengthened by piles of wood, which the 
. — of the Tliad constructed for the defence of their 
ships. 


t See the instructive and excellently illustrated memoir 





by Sig. Pigorini on the Terramara of Castione, published 
in the Transactions of the ‘Accademia dei Lincei,’ 1882-83. 





could have reached them only by way of com- 
merce, neither copper nor tin being attainable in 
the Padane plain; and the existence of commerce 
is also proved by the occasional, though rare, oc- 
currence of amber beads, the material of which 
probably came from the shores of the Baltic. 
Though the predominance of bronze and the 
absence of iron characterize the pile-middens, in 
general, there are some in which iron makes its 
appearance, while there are others ih which even 
bronze is rare or absent. However, speaking 
broadly, the pile-middens belong to the bronze 


age. 

That the pile-midden people practised agricul- 
ture on a large scale is rendered certain by the 
presence of abundant remains of wheat, beans and 
vines. Moreover, as domesticated animals, they 
had oxen, sheep, goats, pigs, horses, and dogs. 
The stags, the roe-deer, the boars, which roamed 
in the Padane forests, furnished them with game; 
and some remains of bears indicate that they 
occasionally attacked more dangerous quarry. 
But, curiously enough, there are neither fish- 
bones nor fish-hooks, though the Po and its afflu- 
ents abound in fish. 

It is plain, then, that the people who have left 
their mark in the pile-middens had reached a 
grade of civilization which is by no means con- 
temptible. Indeed, to all appearance, it is quite as 
high as that attained by the Gauls and Germans, 
when they first appear in history; and it prob- 
ably differed little from that of the Italic people 
in general, not very long before the foundation of 
Rome. And that these people were more mod- 
ern than the hut-builders of the stone age, is ren- 
dered certain by the fact that hut-floors of 
that age have been found beneath the pile-mid- 
dens ; that is to say, the pile-driving people had 
built on the site of a deserted, or destroyed, round- 
hut village of the stone age. 

There is something so peculiar about the fashion 
of building a dwelling-place on piles, that the 
temptation to. believe that all the people who 
adopted it were of one race is undoubtedly very 
strong. But there are sundry well-known facts 
which dictate great caution in adopting any such 
conclusion. Nobody has suggested, or is likely 
to suggest, that the pile-dwelling builders of Eu- 
rope were either Malays or Papuans; yet, at the 
present day, both Malays and Papuans build 
pile-dwellings of the same essential character, 
sometimes in the water and sometimes on dry 
land. Moreover, the Malays and the Papuans are 
as distinct from one another as any two races of 





mankind can be, in fact, as different as both are | 


from Europeans ; so that, if they were to become 
extinct, and no trace were left of them but their 
dwellings, the traveller from the Malay peninsula 
to the coasts of New Guinea and its adja- 
cent islets, who should suppose that all the pile- 
dwellings he met with were fabricated by one and 
the same people, would fall into a prodigious 
error. Moreover there are Papuan people who 
build beehive-shaped, thatched huts, and, there- 
fore, stand in the same architectural relation to 
the other Papuans as the hut-floor people of Italy 
to the pile-driving people. 

Hence, the facts adduced are wholly insuffi- 
cient to justify any decided conclusion as to either 
the similarity, or dissimilarity, of the people to 
whom the grades of social organization indicated 
by the hut-floors on the one hand, and the pile- 
dwellings on the other, belong. They may be 
merely groups of one race, of which the later has 
reached a higher grade, by means of commerce 
and other external influences; or the later may 
be immigrants, of different blood from the prim- 
itive Italic stock, who brought a more advanced 
civilization with them. 

However this may be, there is no reason to sup- 
pose that the round huts were at any time com- 
pletely superseded (except in particular localities) 
by the pile-dwellings. No doubt they continued 
to exist, contemporaneously with the pile-dwell- 
ings, in most parts of Italy; and, after the pile- 
dwellings ceased to be in fashion, the round huts 
again became practically universal. And it can 
be proved that the people who built them shared 
in the general progress of civilization, and passed 
through the bronze to the iron stage, until this 
primitive form of shelter obtained a permanent 
representative in the sdes Veste. 

It has already been stated that pile-middens 
are to be met with in the Padane plain as far 
north as the Lago di Garda. But, in the lake 
itself, there are constructions of the same essential 
character, in so far as they consist of wooden 
piles supporting a platform, on which huts are 
erected, over the water, That.is to say, the piles 
are not driven into the dry land but into the bot- 
tom of a shallow part of the lake; whereby the 
latter plays the part of a moat, and the ditch and 
parapet become superfluous. 

The aquatic pile-dwellings, found in this and 
other Italian lakes, again, are altogether similar 
to the constructions which of late years have at- 
tracted so much attention in Switzerland, and are 
known as “lake-dwellings.” Traces of them have 
been discovered in many other parts of Europe, 
and Sig. Pigorini has met with them as far east 
as the lower course of the Danube. As in Italy, 
the majority of these constructions belong to the 
bronze age; but, as in Italy, some are older and 
some are younger. 

If the prehistoric round hut is the earliest stage 
of a developmental series which has culminated in 
the Pantheon, is there no corresponding process of 
evolution traceable among the pile-dwellings? In 





the Padane plain, itself, their chances of devel- 
opment appear to have been cut short by the 
Etruscans, a race of rude and superstitious war- 
riors, who came over the Apennines, and whose 
chief significance seems to lie in the fact that they 
were the intermediaries by whom more or less of 
the culture of the Phoenician, and afterwards of 
the Greek, traders who reached their coast was 
transmitted to the old Italians. 

At a later period, the Etruscan domination was 
swept away by the Gauls, whose big-boned skele- 
tons, with their long iron swords by their sides, 
tell of the foundation of Bononia, the ancestress 
of the modern Bologna, on the ruins of the Etrus- 
can Felsina, which again was founded on the site 
of a nameless pile-dwelling town. 

But the eastern fringé of the Padane plain 
presents a conformation admirably adapted for 
the building of aquatic pile-houses. The plain 
is, in fact, nothing but the flat, almost horizontal 
surface of the mud, sand, and gravel which, for 
thousands upon thousands of years, have been 
made out of fragments of the rocks of the Alps 
and Apennines, split off by frost, washed away by 
rains, and ground down by glaciers, to be finally 
rounded and pulverized in mountain torrents and 
swept away to the lowest point attainable. 

After filling up the vast valley between the two 
great mountain ranges of the Alps on the north, 
and the Apennines on the west and south, these de- 
posits have gradually thrust themselves forward 
into the waters of the Adriatic, and have given rise 
to a great wilderness of swamps, islands, shoals 
and lagoons, bounded on the sea-face by the long 
sand-bar of which the Venetian Lido forms a part. 

No place of refuge could be better adapted 
for people who had learned how to make them- 
selves at home in pile-dwellings; and, although I 
cannot say that there is any evidence which di- 
rectly proves that the prehistoric pile -dwelling 
builders availed themselves of the advantages 
offered, yet it is quite certain that, in very ancient 
times, settlements of houses built on piles existed 
in the region in question. The old cities of Al- 
tinum and Atria were thus constructed, as also 
was Ravenna, the last refuge of the emperors of 
Rome. In later times, Grado, Torcello, and finally 
Venice, were built in the same fashion. 

Thus, as the Pantheon lay potentially in the 
round hut of the stone age, so it seems more than 
probable that the germ of the Piazza of St. Mark, 
with its glorious Duomo, was contained in the 
prehistoric pile-dwellings of Italy. 


———+or-—_———— 


For the Companion. 


THE EMERALD RING. 


“When I was a cabin-boy on board the ship Cale- 
donia, in the old days,” said a sailor not long ago 
to a passenger on an ocean steamer, “I was such a 
little chap that they called me Mouse. On one trip 
there was a gentleman aboard, a first-class passenger, 
who had a young daughter; and this girl wore an 
emerald ring on her left hand, and two others on the 
right. Every morning I brought her bran-water to 
dip her hands in, and she said it kept ’em white. 
She used to laugh at my rough hands. 

“One day, after I had been around and attended to 
all the rooms, the captain called me and said, ‘Mouse, 
go at once and give the young lady that ring that you 
took.’ . 

« «What ring, captain?’” 

‘Don’t you act as if you was innocent, you young 
rascal. This morning you saw the young lady take 
off her rings as usual, to dip her hands in the bran- 
water you brought, and when she wasn’t looking you 
took the emerald.’ 

“TI never did, captain!’ 

“*Take care! No one but you has been in the 
room, Mouse, and she has been to me and complained 
of the theft.’ 

“Captain, I swear I am innocent! I haven’t taken 
anything from anybody!’ 

“*You won’t confess it, then?” 

“ ‘It wasn’t me! It wasn’t me!’ I cried, bursting 
into tears. 

“«*Very well,’ said the captain, loudly; ‘go fetch me 
the carpenter.’ 

“I knew what that meant. The carpenter was the 
biggest man we had on board, almost as tall as the 
mizzen, it seemed to me, and he used to handle the 
‘cat’ when any one was whipped. He had a grudge 
against me, and I knew it would be awful. 

“T brought the carpenter, just the same. He and 
the captain talked a while in the captain’s room, and 
when the carpenter came out I could tell by the smile 
on his face that he had a job on hand. 

“That afternoon the cook told me that I was to be 
‘made an example of,’ and given thirty stroke with 
the ‘cat,’ on the deck, before the whole ship’s com- 
pany, early the next morning, for stealing the young 
lady’s ring. 

“That night was an awful night for me. If I could 
have felt sure that I should have drowned at once, 
instead of being grabbed by the sharks, I should have 
jumped overboard. Every minute I hoped and prayed 
that that ring would turn up, and save me from my 
terrible flogging, but it was in vain. 

“Next morning, as I lay trembling, the big carpen- 
ter came and dragged me out on the deck. I was 
half dead with fear, but I could see all the passengers 
and the crew gathered together in silence. It was 
dreadful. And there was the young lady who owned 
the ring looking cold aud pitiless. 

“I was stripped to the waist, and the carpenter tied 
me up to the mast, and made ready with the ‘cat.’ 
Then the captain stepped up and said, ‘Mouse, once 
more I ask you to confess that you took the ring.’ 

‘Captain,’ I replied, ‘if you was to cut me to 
pieces, I couldn’t confess that and tell the truth.’ 

‘Listen, boy,’ he went on, his voice trembling & 
little, ‘if you’ve thrown it into the sea, or lost it, I'll 
pay for it, I’ll replace it; but you’ve got to tell me, 
boy.’ 
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“I burst into tears, and told him again and again | 
that I knew nothing about the ring. Then he turned 
‘to the people and said, ‘This boy must be a little thief 
and an obstinate liar, too. Whip him, carpenter.’ 

“The carpenter struck me once, and again, and a 
third time; but after that I never counted, for I 
fainted dead away before he had gone to the tenth 
stroke. 

“When I came to myself, where do you think I 
was? Why, I was in that young lady’s room, lying 
on her own bed; and she was taking care of me; and 
on her finger I saw that very ring—the emerald! 

“I couldn’t make it out, but presently I learned how 
it all was. The cook, who was tender-hearted, and 
couldn’t bear to see me whipped, had been killing 
a fowl just as they went about it. He opened it, and 
there, in the fowl, he found the emerald ring. 

“How did it come there? Why, the girl had knocked 
her ring, in washing her hands, into a pan of fruit 
parings that was there. The fruit parings had gone 
down the spout to the fowls, and one of them swal- 
lowed it—a hen’ll swallow anything; and that very 
fowl was the one that the cook had killed. 

“Well, he rushed on deck, as you can believe, and 
there, before the whole company, he showed them 
the proof of my innocence, and convinced them that 
poor Mouse, who lay there senseless, was neither a 
thief nor a liar. 

‘“‘Well, well,” said the sailor, “and here’s what 
I’ve got to show for it.” He opened his collar, and 
showed, tied around his neck with a ribbon, a beauti- 
ful diamond ring set with emeralds. 

“IT don’t wear that—it wouldn’t look quite right on 
my hands.” He smiled as he showed his hands, horny 
and rough with the handling of the ropes. ‘But I 
don’t part with it, neither. After they went ashore, 
that girl and her father, they came back to me with 
that ring, and I’ve kept it by me ever since, and 
always shall.” 





THEIR CRITICISM. 


Silence is golden when one is tempted to express 
an opinion upon things of which one really knows 
nothing. Affected accomplishments always betray 
themselves. Several amusing instances of pretended 
knowledge are related in an article from which we 
gather the following: At the Stewart exhibition at 
the American Art Galleries a young gentleman’s 
attention was called to a certain painting, for which 
the young lady who accompanied him professed un- 
bounded admiration. 


He didn’t like it as well as she did; didn’t like it at 
all, in fact, and expressed his disapprobation in audi- 
ble terms. His companion was abashed. 

“Why,” she exclaimed, “it’s a Murillo!” The 
oung gentleman was disconcerted for a second, but 
nstantly recovered his presence of mind, and snubbed 

his mentor with, ‘Well, really, I saw so much of 
that sort of thing when I was abroad, that I got tired 
and sick of it.” 

A lady who lived several years in Dresden says 
that she was sitting alone in the gallery one day, gaz- 
ing at the ‘Sistine Madonna,” when two or three 
American women entered the room. 

“Well,” exclaimed one of them, who had never 
seen the famous painting before, “I must say I’m 
disappointed! After all I’d heard, I expected to see 
something a good deal showier than that.” 

Her friend was cast down for a moment, but pres- 
ently plucked up heart enough to say, apologetically, 
“But you forget how old it is. Considering how long 
ago it was painted, I think it’s pretty 1 done!”? 

A pedler of some new cement gained access to the 
house of a wealthy Boston lady, and proceeded to 
extol the virtues of his “article.” ‘It beats Stratena 
all to pieces,” he averred; ‘thot water only hardens 
it; there’s nothing it won’t mend. If you’ve got 
the head of that there statue, for instance” (pointing 
to a plaster cast of “Victory Untying Her Sandal”), 
“I'll stick it on so you can’t see where the crack is.” 
The lady told him she didn’t doubt it, but she hadn’t 
the missing head. She only wished she had. 


~~ 





A TREE’S APPEAL. 


In the town of Medford, Massachusetts, there 
stands, in the carriage-way of the high street, a great | 
elm, very old but perfectly thrifty, and one of the 
most beautiful specimens of its kind. Not long ago 





the selectmen of the town had reached the conclu- | 
sion that, owing to the supposed danger to passing | 
teams, it would be best to have the old tree cut down. | 


The news that the tree was to be sacrificed spread 
about the village, and some of the people, who had a 

genuine and very natural affection for the old land- | 
mark, began to agitate against its destruction. No 

great amount of feeling was aroused, however, until, 

one morning, the people found a sign tacked upon 

the trunk of the tree, which bore these words, in 

rather rude letters: 


WHAT! CUT ME DOWN? 


This simple appeal, which seemed to come from 
the tree itself, was so touching, and told so pathetic 
a story, that the people became very much interested, 
and raised so many protests against the destruction 
of the tree, that the selectmen changed their minds. 
It still stands and thrives. 





FORELADY. 


The strife for rank and precedence in social circles 
is as fierce in small villages as in the large cities. 
Two young women were discyssing the claims of a 
candidate for the highest social honors in the circle 
to which they belonged. One of them said: 


Mey you heard about Maggie D——’s rise in the 
world?” 

“Oh, indeed I have!” 

“‘Won’t she give herself airs now?” 

“Of course she will; I don’t suppose she’ll con- 
descend to notice us common girls now.” 

“Oh, I suppose not; she always did think herself 
some.” 

“Yes, and now that she’s got the place of forelady 
over the girls in the new pickle factory, there’ll be no 
living in the same town with her.” 


HIS PROFESSION. 


A baby girl of three years, who had strayed awsy 
from home, was found by a policeman. The child’s 


father was a leading lawyer in the place where he 
lived. 


“‘What’s your name little one?” inquired Monsieur 
Bluecoat. 

“Mamie,” was the reply. 

“Mamie what?” 

#'Noj ‘not Mamie what, dez Mamie.” 

**What’s your father’s business?” 

The little girl reflected, and re lied, ““He tuts meat!” 

‘The policeman imagined the father to be a butcher, 
but subsequently found that Mamie’s opinion of her 





father’s business was based upon his proficiency in | 


carving roast meat at the dinner table. 





COMPANION. 
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THE BABYS SKIN. 


AN UNBLEMISHED SKIN THE 
CHARM OF BABYHOOD. 


Interesting Facts Relating to the Health 
and Beauty of the Skin. 





“HAPPY THE PARENTS OF 80 FAIR A CHILD.” 
Taming of the Shrew. 


SINCE the beginning of things the world has been 
ready to acknowledge the baby’s charm, and men have 
been moved by even more knightly reverence for the 
little child than for the beautiful woman. When Maria 
Theresa held up her baby to the wild Hungarian lords, 
and bade them behold their king, they accorded the 
child a homage which they might have refused to the 
great queen herself; for by virtue of his infancy alone 
he wore “upon his baby brow the round and top of sov- 
ereignty.” In looking at the likenesses of the Casars, 
among them all Robert Browning lingers only upon 

“A baby face, with violets there, 

Violets, instead of laurels, in the hair, 

As those were all the little locks could bear,” 
the purple splendor of mighty monarchs fading before 
the baby’s smile. The whole story of sacred art, more- 
over, shows the power of the young child to move the 
the heart with its tenderness, its helplessness, and its 
beauty, and the picture of the Holy Babe with his limpid 
gaze, his rosy flesh, his absolute i x d in 
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are dying of Cholera Infantum, Dysentery and Flux. 
DELPHOS, OHIO, July 7th, 1886.—Our six-months 
old child had a severe attack of Summer Complaint. 
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Synvita Blackberry Blocks—recommended by a 
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every form of fact or fancy, has been a tremendous ele- 
ment in the life of the church. 

But, in all these instances, the supposition is that the 
baby is perfect in form and feature, and of the unblem- 
ished skin which is the essential charm of babyhood. 

“Of nature’s gifts thou may’st with lilies boast, 
And with the half-biown rose,” 

cries Constance to her little son, Prince Arthur. And what 
mother, looking at her baby, does not unconsciously echo 
the hapless queen, if the baby has any of the wholesome- 
ness that should be his birthright? Every mother’s 
baby is the ideal baby, the heir of all the ages, the thing 
for which the world has waited, and to whose existence 
everything has tended. What she suffers when she sees 
this wondrous child varying from perfection, develop- 
ing its teething humors or its inherited skin diseases, 
only those can say wha, as mothers themselves, have 
shared the ordeal! 

When the skin, that should be soft and sweet as a 
flower-petal, becomes scaly with disgusting scurf; when 
the skin, that should wear over its lustre the veiling 
bloom which the wild plum wears, becomes red with a 
cruel rash; when the skin, that should be smooth and 
downy as a peach, becomes rough with scabs and sores 
whose itching and irritation rob the little victim of rest 
and sleep and appetite, torturing the child into fever 
and the mother into horrid apprehension; when this or 
any part of it happens, then the mother sees that after 
all her baby 1s not the ideal baby, an’ looks about her in 
desperation for a remedy, while every other mother 
fears for her own. and asks with equal ardor for a pre- 
ventative For what came to Lilith, the first wife of 
Adam, in the old Talmudical story, when she saw her 
fair little first baby darken into a demon; what came 
to Helse, in the Anglo-Saxon legend, as the wehr-wolf 
began to take possession of the body of her baby; what 
befell the mother in primitive New England when she 
found her child the changeling of a witch, comes, only in 
a lesser degree, to every mother in actual life when she 
sees her darling suffering, and blemished and disfigured 
in his tender skin. 

It is like a boon to these afflicted and anxious mothers 
that the Cuticura Medicated Toilet Soap has been added 
to our blessings. For, by its use, as by that of no other 
intermedium, the mother is enabled to cleanse the skin 
of her child, to open its pores, to prevent contagion, to 
destroy parasites, and to avert disease. So wonderful a 
part of the structure is the skin, with its innumerable 
millions of pores and capillaries conducting to the sur- 
face and shedding the refuse and morbid matter con- 
stantly forming, that unless perfect health is secured to 
it, perfect health can be had nowhere else in the system. 
Neglected at the outset, the neglect can never be atoned, 
nor the damages repaired, for many of our most cruel 
ailments may be traced to their source in a neglect of 
this great purifier of the body. Moreover, the skin abused 
in infancy bears the marks of such abuse in roughness, 

redness, itching and inflammation, moles and warts, and 
eruptive tendencies forever. The baby whose skin is 
not thoroughly cleansed, is a thing to make one shud- 
der as much as the wholesome baby is to make one glad; 
and such a child is not only the natural prey to every 
cutaneous disorder, but to every zymotic disease as well. 
If the channels and outlets of the secretory province of 
the skin are kept in thorough cleanliness, the child over 
whom hangs the possibility of hereditary scrofula is 
far less liable to it, and the disease may be kept long in 
abeyance; while the comfort and happiness of the child 
are apparent through good-nature, if the fat wrinkles 
of the neck, the folds behind the ears and elsewhere, are 
kept free from every deposit from perspiration or other 
sources. Too much care cannot be exercised in regard 
to the agent that is to accomplish this, the purity of the 
water, the gently stimulating but thoroughly cleansing, 
disinfecting, and remedial quality of the soap. 

Thus it may be seen what reason those who love their 
children, and those who love their race have for grati- 
tude to the discoverer of the Cuticura Soap. This re- 
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We have made a specialty since 1877 of giving as Pre- 
miums to those who getup Clubs or purchase Tea 
and Coffee, in large quantities, Dinner and Tea Sets, 
Geld-Band Sets, Silverware, &c, Teas of all kinds 
from 30 cts. to 75 cts. nd pound, Wedoa very large Tea 
and Coffee business, besides sending out from 60 to 90 
CLUB ORDERS each day. SILVER-PLATED CASTERS as 
Premiums, with $5, $7, and $10 orders. WHITE TEA 
SETS with’$10 orders. DECORATED TEA SETS with $11 
orders, GOLD-BAND or MOSS-ROSE SETS of 44 pieces, or 
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ORIGINAL ACCIDENT CO. OF AMERICA. 
Largest in the World. 


ALSO ISSUES THE 


BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET 
Pays Policy-Holders 
$4,000 A DAY. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT.. Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stocks for Soups. Made Dishes and Sauces. An- 
nual sale 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An invaluable tonic. “Is a success 
and a boon for which nations should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “Medical Press,” “Lancet,” &c. 


Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig's 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers, Gro- 
cers and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United 
States (wholesale only), C. David & Co., 9 Fen- 
church Avenue, London, England. 


“SWETT’S 2002 


Material in packages to make 
5 gallons, 25 cents; 4 packages, 
$1, prepaid. Composed of Life 
of Man, Juniper, Sarsaparilla, 








Ask any Bookseller or Newsdealer 
fr ten of the best Novels ever written. 


l SPLENDID NOVELS any) al 


“LENA RIVERS,” by e e Mary J. Holmes. 
“ALONE,” b ° e 
“TRUE AS STEEL,” by__. ° 

“Guy EARLSCOURT’S WIFE,” by May Agnes Fleming. 
“A WONDERFUL Woman,” by 

“TEMPEST AND SUNSHINE,” by 
| “MADAME,” by e ° 
“THE HIDDEN PATH,” 4 . 
“A TERRIBLE SECRET,” by. 
“THROWN ON THE WORLD,” by . 


Marian Harland. 
Marian Harland. 


May Agnes Fleming. 
e "Mary J. Holmes. 
~ Frank Lee Benedict. 
«. Marian Harland. 
May Agnes Fleming. 
Bertha M. Clay. 
The whole 10 sent by mail, postage free, for $2.50, 


or either one for 25 Cents. 


G. W. DILLINGHAM, Publisher, New York. 





ek: Nestle’s Food 


Excels all other infant foods in that it is 
ESPECIALLY SUITABLE FOR HOT WEATHER. 


Nestlés Food requires no milk in its preparation, 
and for this reason is effective in the prevention of 
Cholera-Infantum. 

Ziemssen’s Cyclopedia of the Practice of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VII., the standard authority, says: “In 
cases of Cholera-Infantum Nestlé’s Milk Food is 

NE to be recom ded. B the gastro- 
intestinal disorders to which infants are so subject, 
are provided for by presenting — the nourishing 
properties of cow’s milk in a digestible form. Cow’s 
milk produces a coagulated mass of curd and cheese, 
which the immature gastric juice is utterly unable 


to dispose of.” 
This Is one of several reasons why infants foods re- 
quiring the addition of cow’s milk fail as diet in hot 


weather. Consult your on ag on this matter, and 
send for sample and pamphlet by Prof. Lebert, .o 


THOS. LEEMING & CO0., New York, Sole Agents. 
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teaspoonful 
Perry Davis Pain Killer 
in a little Nilkor 
sugar and water 
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Wintergreen, &c. A strictly tem- 
perance drink, and possessing 
medicinal properties. A remedy 
for troubles of the Liver and 





markable soap unites, with the detergent properties of 
| a faultless soap, flower-odors of never-failing freshness, 
and medicaments drawn from Cuticura, precious as the 
balm of the Old Testament. Remembering the value of 
balm and nard and cassia, and of all the ancient aids to 
the bath,—a pint of ointment costing in the old days 
more than a hundred and seventy dollars,—and seeing a 
softer and healthier skin than the ancients had, attaina- 
ble by means of acake of Cuticura Soap costing twenty- 
five cents, one feels like classing such a soap with the 
modern wonders which include gas, matches, electric 
lights, and telephones. So freshening, stimulating, and 
preserving is this soap, quickening the whole intricate 
system of the skin, that it defies the approach of eesema, 
milk-crust, scall-head, and all other skin troubles of 
infancy; by its suave emollient work it abates their en- 
ergy, where already existing, especially when assisted 
by an occasional use of Cuticura itself; while its anti- 
septic quality renders it invaluable in the cleansing of 
all raw surfaces and excoriations, in humor of the scalp, 
red-gum, and milk-blotches. Neither zinc, lead, mer- 
cury, arsenic, nor any metallic, mineral, or vegetable 
poison or caustic contributes to it. It dissolves the 
waste clogging the pores, removes scurf, soothes in- 





flammation, allays irritation, wipes out blemishes, and 
brings the baby’s skin to a condition of health, from 
which results a fairness **in whose comparison all whites 


Kidneys. Prepared only at the 
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Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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KNICKERBOCKER SHOULDER - BRACE 
And Suspender Combined. 

Sold by Druggists and General Stores, or sent, post- 

aid, on receipt of $1 per pair, plain, or $1.50 silk- 

ot chest-measure uround the body. ddress 


KNICKERBOCKER BRACE CO., 
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BUTTON’S 


RAVEN GLOSS 


SHOE DRESSING. 


Best for Ladies’ Use. 


Cheap dressings are now put up in handsome packages. 
Ladies should beware of them. They are mere imita- 
| tions. Many dealers will recommend them yo be- 
| cause bag FR Insist upon having ven 
| Gloss. ‘ON & OTTLEY, M’frs, New York. 
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For the Companion. 


THE PERFECT CURE. 


Whee Christ touched and made men whole, 
Cleansed their bodies from dise 
Words of mercy soothed the soul—" 
“Faith hath healed thee, go in peace!” 


When the blind received his sight, 
w at last the blue of heaven, 
Christ’s words scattered deeper night— 
“Son, thy sins be all forgiven!” 


C. M. SHELDON. 
—— +o -- 
CLEANLINESS IN HOLLAND. 

Dutch cleanliness is famous, and deserves its fame. 
The Dutch are the only people who live as if cleanli- 
ness were not next to, but a part of, godliness. The 
traveller, on entering his room in an inn, finds the 
linen snow-white, the window-panes transparent as 


d H EVE 
the air, the furniture shining as if newly varnished, f AST W Ni A‘: a+ | ae = 
and the floor so clean that a magnifying glass could Hair’s System. ge 


not discover a speck thereon. There is a basket for | 
waste-paper, a tablet for scratching matches on, a 
dish for cigar ashes, a box for cigar stumps, a spit- | 
toon—every man is supposed to smoke—a bootjack, 
and everything to remove a pretext for soiling any-| 
thing. 


Even his candlestick is of copper, and of the size 
of a dinner-plate. It might sustain a torch, but holds 
instead a candle, as large as a lady’s small finger. No 
grease should be spilt from that candlestick. | 

The traveller stands on a bridge, and overlooks the 
vessels crowded in the canal. Each one is as clean 
as the room he has just left. The mast and deck are 
varnished, and shine like a recently scrubbed house- 
floor. The cabin has its windows of clear, clean 
glass, each one with its white muslin curtains tied up 
with knots of rose-colored ribbon. Sailors, women, 
and children are busy, every spare moment, washing, 
sweeping, polishing every part. 

De Amicis, an Italian, on visiting the kitchen of a 
house in Deift, could find but one word to ows 
his feelings, “Splendid!” The walls were as whit 
untouched snow; the saucepans reflected like mir 
rors, and the mantlepiece was 1 — ae with a 
muslin curtain, like the canopy of a be 

The fireplace was covered with ml tiles that 
looked as bright as if no fire had ever been lighted 
there. The shovels, tongs, and poker, and the chains 
and hooks seemed made of polished steel. 

“A lady in a ball-dress might have gone into every 
hole and corner of that kitchen, and come forth with- 
out a smirch upon her whiteness.” 

he master of the house, seeing the Italian’s sur- 
prise at the fact that a servant-girl was cleaning up, 
where there seemed not the shadow of dirt, said, 
“To have an idea of what ‘Genel is with us, 
ou should watch one of these women for an hour. 
here a house is soaped and sponged and rubbed 
like a pereon. It is not cleaning, it is making a toi- 
lette. She blows in the cracks between the bricks, 
pokes in the corners with finger and pin, makes a 
minute supervision enough to fatigue the eye as well 
asthe arm. It is truly a national passion.’ 

When asked whence arose this mania for cleaning, 
he answered: “It is due to the atmosphere, which 
injures wood and metal; to the dampness and small- 
ness of the houses, and the mult plicity of small 
objects favoring dust; to the superabundance of 
water; to the need of the eye, which finds beauty in 
simple cleanliness; and, finally, to the emulation 
which pushes things to extremes.” 
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LINCOLN STORIES. 


A public man, with the reputation of telling good 
humorous stories, is made to father all sorts of yarns, 
good, bad, and indifferent. That was President Lin- 
coln’s lot. He was father to so many poor stories, 
that many people doubted if he was really the author 
of the good ones attributed to him. Among these 
doubters was General Logan, and his skepticism con- 
tinued, until he came into personal contact with the 
genial humorist. 


General Grant sent Logan from the Western De- 
partment to Washington, with despatches to be deliv- 
ered tothe President in person. gan reached the 
Capital late on Saturday night, and early on Sunday 
morning called at the White House. 

The servant said that it was inst the rules for 
any —_ to see the President on Sunday. 

tairs and tell Mr. Lincoln that Logan is 
here wit despatches from General Grant,” was the 
answer which sent the servant off. He soon came 
back to lead General Logan up to the President’s 
private office 

Mr. Lincoln was sitting in a chair, with one foot 
on a table, and his head thrown back, while a barber 
was shaving h 

“Sit down, and I’ll talk to you in a few minutes,” 
said the President. 

The barber, having finished shaving, began rubbing 
the President’s he , and General Logan was looking 
at the President’s feet, which were badly swollen. 
Mr. Lincoln, seeing the look, said, ‘Yes, they are 

tty bad. They remind me of a man in Sangamon 

unty, who made a bad horse trade. The animal 
was in an awful condition, but the farmer managed 
to get him home. 

“One of his neighbors met him, two weeks after, 
and asked how the new horse was getting on. 

“Oh, firstrate,’ said the — ‘he’s putting on 
a fast. He’ 8 fat now up to his knees.’ That’s my 
x. 


“Since then,” said General Logan, in telling the 
ee “T have accepted as authentic, all Lincoln 
stories 
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PATRIOTIC NAMES. 


In a Massachusetts town there are two young col- 
ored men, educated in the public schools and “well 
brought up,” who probably bear the most peculiar 
Christian names, if they can be called Christian 
names at all, that have been worn since the Puritan 
times, when men received whole phrases of Scripture 
as names in baptism, such as Fight-the-Good-Fight 
Smith, Shun-the-Ways-of-Evil Jones, and Pray-With- 
out-Ceasing Johnson. 

The name of one of these young men is Army-of- 
the-Potomac Johnson,—we give another surname in 
the place of the real one,—and, of the other, Ninth. 
Corps Johnson. 

Both were born during the War of the Rebellion, 
when their father served for a time with the Ninth 
Corps of the Army of the Potomac. He was anxious 
to give his sons patriotic names, suited to the stirring 
times, and so named them after, what were to him, 
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session will open Segt. 7th, 1887. Board and tuition, S170, 
For catalogues, apply to Miss HELEN PEABODY, Prin. 


oke run, 
annua! 





INTS ON CAMPING. A 148-pp. 
book, illustrated. Contents; Cha 





Spe: — and Ties, &c., re. 
postpa ‘or 2 cts. in tampe. Former mg? $1.25. 
OHN WILKINSON in Us) “5 ana State St., thy Ii. 





BARGAINS. chain STA MPS 


nd 2c. for copy of nae and Mart.” 
Bargains of every description offered in its columns,— 
Farms, Cattle, yraitnre, Curiosities, Bporting, and Sci- 
entific Articles, &c. 17 Congress Street, Boston. 


MUSIQ\scns Paste pleces full metre] 
SALE. 


size, includi 
Menez refunded if 1 a ‘eatiafacteny, 








qugdriies hes @with with call) ete oy Mendel? 
Mozart, “ for 20c, 
White Wi ings, 

songs, words and music, 8 ae. 
HATHWA » 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass. 


STATEN ISLAND DYEING. 


Send for Circular and Price-List. 
BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO., 5 and 7 John Street, New York. 


HI RES’p 200T = BEER 


25 Cents PACKAGE 
Makes Five Gallons - a pl prarklin ne, 
temperance beverage. ngthens and — the 
bigod. Its purity > and ee) icacy commend 

Sold by druggists and storekeepers everywhere. 











_ STRETCHER” 


An elegant 64-page book carefully compiled, illus- 
trated, canainiok ta —e and correct rules of a 
table for parlor or lawn, sent 


REN, . Pass. 
: PAUL: a nnesota. 


I want you to 
try it.” [had 
suffered for 
ears With a pia 22 the physicians called Gravel, and 
vA had given up the attempt to help me. My wife hear 
of Dr. Kennedy’s Favorite Remedy, and spoke as above. 
To please her, I gota bottle. Use ihat and two or three 
more, and presently the trouble vanished never to re- 
turn.—Washington Monroe, Catskill, N. Y. 
Send 2-cent stamp to Dr. Kennedy, Rondout, N. Y 
for illustrated book how to cure Kidney, Liver an nd 
| Blood disorders. Mention the YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


THE GENUINE 


BICYCLES axp 
TRICYCLES. 
The Best in the World. 
Send for prices, and don’t buy 
an old style or us machine 
until you examine these. 
HENRY C. SQUIRES, 
Sole U.S. Agent, 178 B’dway, N PY. 


Te RICHMOND RANGE. 














| Those seeking Capacity, Convenience, Comfort. 


THE BEST! 


Send for Circular to 


RICHMOND STOVE CO., 
NORWICH, CONN. 


MARLIN REPEATING 
RIFLE 














Guaran- 
teed perfectly ac: 
curate and absolutely 
safe. Made in all sizes for 
large or small game. 


BALLARD 


Gallery, Hunting and Target Rifi 
Bend for ill ustrated Catalogue. ws 
Marlin Fire Arms Co., New — Conn. 


THE BUILDERS’ PORTFOLIOS. 


eople who intend to build anywhere in the U.S. or | 
| oe a should inquire among their local builders until 
the oo one who has THE SHOPPELL BUILDERS’ 
PO ‘OLIOS. Such a builder can show the inquirer 
an Gmee number of excellent plans for modern 
houses, barns, &c.: and also can give cor 
prices for building from any of the plans. 
who have net yet procured The Builders’ Portfolios 
should write at once to the 
Plan Association, 63 Broadway, New York. 


“ ENGLISH 
TROUSERS’ 


BEST IN THE 
WORLD! 
















ul NO MORE 
Patontece and Mawetre BAGGY KNEES 
illo makes O14 | Price, 81-75, 85-00 for 3 pain 


E. 0. THOMPSON, [3%,Chestnut et. Prulada, 


oa. Be 








Send SIX Cents 
for a sample 


COLLAR 
AND PAIR OF CUFFS 
INDISPENSABLE and ECONOMICAL. 
Made of cloth, and are completely REVERSIBLE. 
Correct styles. Perfect fit. State your size, and 
Send for Illustrated Catalogue. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 24 Exchange Place, Boston, Mass. 


Patented Improved Lotta Bustle. 
For Style, Comfort, Health and Durability. 


Gives the latest Parisian 
fashion. Always regains its 
shape after pressure. For 
sale by all Retailers. Be sure 
that “Improved Lotta” is 
stam on each Bustle. 
All infringements will 

prosecu 
end for price-list. 
COLUMBIA RUBBER CO., 
Sole M’f’r’s, Boston. Mass. 


MOZZONI’s S$ 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 


mparts a brilliant wenspareney tothe skin. Re- 
moves all pimples, freckles and pectacations, For 
sale by all first-class d druggists, or mail 


DER. == 


| The NORTH-STAR Washboard is 
made of one solid sheet of zinc, pro- 
ducing a double-faced board of 

the greatest durability. The deep 











Rubens, _—s Raphael, Murillo. 


















than any other board. A hard- 


gether with an iron bolt, se- 
cures strength, durability and 





Baby Carrias 
refer y Carriage 
iy part tofU.s. 
Buy r (tan r'gnd get the 


ST. Price, $8 to 


sReaseanice 


HOLMAN, BABY CARRI 





and the’ raduates are at — = ‘Commercial 
road Lines. The Great West is the country 
row in. rite for our circulars. 
vy ™/- road ite f ircul 
were E BROS., JANESVILLE, WIS. 


INVALID ROLLING CHAIR. 
(Reclining.) 
Priceless Boon to 














Used by thousands of first-class 
and Mechanics on their best work. Ite success IN : 





the most famous military organizations in the world. 


ae S hemenies har that THe Say genuine 


R e’s Liquid Glue is manu: 


A CEMENT C0., SLOUSeeT RS. mass 


| Pat. Fe. 27, 1877. 


. ELEG RAPHY & Isa | a first-class trade, <4 
quickly’! Tearned at our 
‘er 2,000 of 


nine who say “they last too 





midt wnte sare WPolkSt.Chicago. | 


The “Tutomatic” Blind A Blind Awning Fixture 


Sj For OLD or NEW BLINDS, 
——3 MAKING 


Blinds or Awnings 


at will. Send to 














SOLE MANUF’RS, 
” 276 Devonshire Street, BOSTON, 
For For Price-List, mentioning the Companion. Samples 
to any address, express paid, State if wood 





loca) 
Builders , 
Co-operative Building . 


fluting makes it hold more water | 

wood frame, firmly held to- 
economy. The objection raised | 
against this board comes from | 


Fy grocer refuses to pro- | 
cure ton board for you, write us. Pfansch- | 





or 5.4 house. Ask your Hardware ‘Dealer for 











Pp ANT CUSTOM f 


pina Do eee, A 
Wee cut ono Woot =$3 & $4 
Ss on ‘ 
at Ne way the 


the consumer at 
awky aE to pleane. and iit « a 
this cut or MONEY REFU NDED. "Ei ht 
out of ten that call for samples buy and 
Tape Feed customers. Samples, Linen 
re,and Perfect MeasureS a ae 


bene iv MANUFACTURERS PA “ANT 








THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. JUNE 2, 1887. 
inte Ink wer arosas wes sane ont Pegeow's. “WH AT 10 00. " 2AM M ERIN N Cc. 


us Def 
And Au EOUOTY CORRE ay 
“Unquestionably Mr. Aldrich’s Institute is the lar, est, 
best known and most successful of its kind in America.’ 
—N. Y. World. For full information, testimonials from 
former K. ALDRIC and eminent men, send for Circular. 
CH, 9 West 14th 9 West 14th St., New York. 


“SMITHRICAN 
ORGAN ‘= fate Go. 


Metahitened ~ Antony » a ote secegnised 
as Standard Instruments. New y ans 
Miogans | Designs. Fully Wa 

ted. Catalogues Free 


— and Warerooms, Tremont St., op. ‘Waltham St. 














GRAPHY ‘writing, 


egraphy, Penman- 
ship, Correspondence, 
Ar thmetic, Book- 
— , Banking, &c. 
Complete Susiness Course 
Young men and women 


' taught to earn a living and given 
thorough preparation for honorable 
positions, Terms reasonable. Time short. 


Instruction thorough. Business men supplied 
With competent assistants on short notice. No 
charge for situations furnished. Address for cat- 
alogue, Eastman College, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 


SANDS’ PATENT TRIPLE (3) MOTION 


—— ogg FREEZER. 


Known and acknowledged as 
The LEADING ICE-CREAM FREEZER 
OF THE WORLD. 


No lumps in the crear, No 
fear of zine poisoning, us eo: 
surfaces that come in c 

with the cream ARF TINNED. 
Will freeze cream quicker than 
any other Freezer. with less 
ice and salt. Tubs waterproof. 
Gearing easily adjusted, and 
not liable to get out of order. 
Over 400,00 Freezers in use. 
Every Housekee; © allan a Gould | panes one. Mention Cr egg 
and send for I} gue and Price List, to 
WHITE MOUNTAIN FREEZER co. 142 Hollis St. Nashua, N. H. 


CUSTOM MADE PANTS $3. 


Vests to Match for $2.25. 
Also, FULL SUITS at Popular Prices. 

Send 6 cents for Samples of = 
Cloths, rules for Self-meas- 
urement, and other partic- 
ulars, showing how we = 
make to measure a pair of 


The Celebrated 


Bay State Pants, 


For $3. 
We give excellent value for 
the money, ~~ > as it 
may seem. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Reference, 
American Express Co., 
Boston. Address, 


BAY STATE PANTS CO., 32 Hawiey St., Boston. 
Just Too VIA N T iA 


GAMAN 


Brig fA Rf At SELLS like Fun! 
; SELON 










































And it wuz anon that we see in the distance 
white female a standin’ ki Kinder still in the ade = 
the iy pe and Josiah spoke in a seemingly careless 


wa: z he: 
wed di don t seem to have many clothes on, Saman- 


my “Hush! Josiah, she has probably overslept 
herself; and come out in a hurry, mebb oe look fo Ly 
some herbs or sun ;1 pereune - ot 
are sick, and she sprung 
out to ete some motherwo: 
d as I spoke I drawed Josiah down a ‘a side path 
away from 


fe. i 8 topped s stun ap oe pad sez he, ““Mebby I ort 


tog we Pay Josiah ab Allen, capee ue lived with you, I 
don’t think I ha eder of you—sex I. Tt 
would raat uld mistrust 
yo oa nad geen § EN y comaition® 


Pg = back, “if the child 
irra" bereinnie p to her, § yf te 


her nearly every 3 moment of 

mc time Se ote my almost vo P ts, 
and tay ner excited lik ie is standin’ 
is skairt; mebbe there is a snake 

mn c.y fj 4 Ly FH meb y she is took 
| say i ca feos te ™ an aan Tight where 

iow, 
qa! be, somal A Ailen, and, 4 T wil go forward . and if 


aes Toe 8? ‘And finally he 
consen Ss 
| “Wall, asI got up to I see she wuznt a live meat 


— but a statute, ee ‘ef fa sas . 
ritten paid Ge we ir ‘ashion at Sarato 
takes of 2 Land Ly girtasions, low neck uresing, 


ud dogs, gs, the wn 
ine, “cee in ithe euthor'’s in inimitable Sree 
The (100) illustrations 


-”? Peoplh t :3 Hin, like! Wot 
Ene pe spo tng ck 
HUBBARD BROS., Pubs., 10k Federal St.,Bostone 


ELLIN's 








AND 
INVALIDS 


MARK, 






For 
INFAN' 





aati rear t rar 


t Mother? 
r Dys° 


Perfect hutrion oy Consuraptives, ing ——_ 


at te to Gare 


eicate 


and Fe ang Feeding o of f intants, mal 




















